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“* Some live in airy fantacies, 
And in the elouds do move, 
And some do burn with inward flames— 
But few knew how to love.” 
Anon. BALLAD. 


CHAPTER lI. 

On one of those clear, cold days of December, 
which so frequently occur in our climate, two 
very young women were walking on the fashion- 
able promenade of New York. 
the elder of these females there was exhibited 


In the person of 


nothing more than the usual indications of youth 
and health ; 
expression of exquisite feeliug in the counte- 


but there were a delicacy and an 


nance of her companion, that caused many a 
plodding or idle passenger to turn and renew 
the gaze, which had been attracted by so lovely 
aperson. Her fi:ure was light, and possessed 
rather a character of wrial grace, than the usual 
rounded lines of earthly beauty ; and her face 
was beaming more with the sentiments of the 
soul within, than with the ordinary charms of 
complexion and features. It was precisely that 
kind of youthful loveliness that a childless hus- 
band would pause to contemplate as the reality 
of the visions which his thoughts had often por- 
trayed, and which his nature coveted as the only 
Weasure wanting to complete the sum of his 
tarthiy bliss. It truly looked a being to be lov- 
ed without the usual alloy of our passions ; and 
there was a — ingenuousness which shone 


in her air, that gently impelled the hearts of 
others to regard its possessor with a species of 
holy affection. Amongst the gay throng, how- 
ever, that thoughtlessly glided along the Broad- 
way, even this image of female perfection was 
suffered to move unnoticed by hundreds; and it 
was owing to the obstruction offered to the pas- 
sage of the ladies, by a small crowd that had 
gathered on the side-walk, that a gentleman of 
uncommon personal endowments enjoyed an 
opportunity of examining it with more than or- 
dinary attention. The eldest of the females drew 
her companion away from this impediment to 
their passage, by moving towards the opposite 
side of the street, and observing, as they crossed, 
with an indifference in her manner : 

‘¢ It isnothing, Charlotte, but a drunken man; 
if people will drink, they must abide the conse- 
quences.”” 

‘* He does not seem intoxicated, Maria,” re- 
plied the other, in a voice whose tones corres- 
ponded with her appearance ; ‘‘it is some sud- 
den illness.”’ 

“ One that, [ dare say, he is accustomed to,” 
said Maria, without having even taken such a 
look at the sufferer as would enable her to iden- 
tify his color; ‘ he will be well enough after he 
has slept.” 

** But is the pavement a place for him to sleep 





on?” rejoined her companion, still gazing to- 
wards the miserable object; “‘and if he should 
be ill !— why do they not raise him’ why do they 
suffer him to injure himself as he does ?’’ 

The speaker, at the same time that she shrunk 
in a kind of sensitive horror from this exhibitien 
of human infirmities, now unconsciously stopped, 
with an interest in the man that she could not 
control, and thus compelled Mariato pause also. 
The crowd had withdrawn from the man, giving 
him sufficient room to roll over, in evident pain, 
while they yet stood gazing at him, with that 
indefinable feeling of curiosity and nerveless 
sympathy, which characterises man when not 
called on to act, by emulation, vanity, or the 
practice of well-doing. No one offered to assist 
the sufferer, although many said it ought to be 
done; some spoke of sending for those who 
monopolized the official charity of the city ;— 
many, having satisfied their curiosity, and find- 
ing that the moment for action Was arriving, 
quietly withdrew from atrouble that would in- 
terfere with their comforts or their business— 
while a few felt 2n impulse to aid the man, but 
hesitated in being foremost in doing that which 
would be honorable to their feelings, but might 
not accord with their condition, or might seein 
as the ostertatious display of unusual benevo- 
lence. Where men are congregated, conduct 
must be regulated by the touchstone of public 
opinion; and, although it is the fashion of New 
York to applaud acts of charity, andto do them 
too ina particular manner—it is by no means 
usual to run to the assistance of a fellow creature 
who is lying in distress on a pavement. What- 
ever might be the impulses of the gentleman 
whom we have mentioned, his attention was too 
much absorbed by the conversation and manner 
of the two ladies to regard any thing else, and 
he followed them acress the street, and stopped 
also when they paused to view the scene. He 
was inwardly and deeply admiring the most 
youthful of the females, forthe natural and sim- 
ple display of those very qualities that he him- 
self forgot to exercise, when he was roused with 
a feeling something like mortification, by hear- 
ing Charlotte exclaim, with a slight glow on 
her cheek— 

‘Ah! there is George Morton coming—he 
surely will not pass the poor man without offer- 
ing to assist him.” 

The gentleman wurned his head quickly, and no- 


Heart. 


ticed a youth making his way through the crowi 
successfully, to the side of the sufferer. The 
distance was too great to hear what passed—but 
an empty coach, whose driver had stopped ty 
gaze with the rest, was instandy drawn up, ani 
followed by the youth, whore appearance had 


effected these movements with the silence and & 


almost the quickness of magic. 

George Morton was far from possessing the 
elegant exterior of the uneasy observer of this 
scene, yet were the eyes of the lovely young 
woman who had caught his attention, fixed in 
evident delight on his person, until it was hid 
from view in the carriage; when, drawing a long 
breath, as if relieved from great uneasiness, she 
said, in a low voice— 


“IT knew that George Morton would not pass 
him so unfeelingly—but where are they going’ 


not far [ hope on this cold day—and George 
without his great coat.’’ 

There was a plaintive and natural melody in 
the tones of the epeaker’s voice, as she thusun- 


consciously uttered her concern, that impelled Scour: 


the listener to advance to the side of the carriage, 
where a short conversation passed between the 
gentlemen, and the stranger returned to the la. 
dies, who were yet lingering near the spot, apps 
rently unwilling to depart from a scene that iad 
so deeply interested one of them. Raising bis 
hat, the gentleman, addressing himself to the 
magnet that had attracted him, said— 

“ Your friend declined the offer of my coat, 
and says that the carriage is quite warm—they 
are going to the alms-house, and I am happy t 
inform you that the poor man is already much 
better, and is recovering from his fit. 

Charlotte now for the first time observed the 
speaker, and a blush passed over her face as she 
courtesied her thanks in silence. But her com- 
panion aroused from gazing at the finery of * 
shop window, by the voice of a stranger, turned 
quickly and with very manifest satisfaction, ex- 
claimed— 

“ Bless me! Mr. Delafield—I did not observe 
you before! then you think the poor wretch 
will not die?’’ 

“Ah! assuredly not,” returned the gentle- 
man, recognising the face of an acquaintance, 
with an animation he could net conceal: “but 
Low inadvertent I have been, not to have ne 
ticed Miss Osgood before !””—While speaking 
his eyes rested on the lovely countenance of her 
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friend, as if, by their direction, he meant to ex- 
plain the reason of his remissness. 

“We were both too much engaged with the 
sufferings of the poor man, for until this mo- 
ment, | did not observe you,’’—said the lady— 
with that kind of instinctive quickness that teach- 


| esthe fair the importance of an amiable exterior, 


intance, 
1}: “but 
jave LO 
speaking 
ce of het 


' inthe eyes of the other sex. 


“ Doubtless,’’ returned the gentleman, grave- 


» ly, and for the first time withdrawing his gaze 
P from the countenance of Charlotte; but the pre- 
> caution was unnecessary :—the young lady had 
' been too much engrossed with her own sensa- 
{ tions to notice the conduct of others, and from 
the moment that the carriage had driven out of 
) sight, had kept her eyes on the grourd, as she 
' walked silently and unobtrusively by the side of 
> her companion. 


“Miss Henley—Mr. Seymour Delafield,” 


; said Maria. 


The silent bow and courtesy that followed this 


» introduction was succeeded by an animated dis- 


course between the gentleman and his old ac- 
quaintance, which was but seldom interrupted 
by any remark from their more retiring com- 
panion. Whenever she did speak, the gentle- 
aan listened with the most flattering attention, 


_ that was the more remarkable, from the circum- 


stance of his talking frequenily at the same time 
with Maria Osgood. The trio took a long walk 
together, and returned to the house of Mr. Hen- 
ly,in time for the necessary arrangements for 
thecoming dinner. It was when within a shert 
distance from the dwelling of Charlotte, that 
the gentleman ventured to allude to the event 
that had made them acquainted. 

“The fearless manner in which you predicted 
the humanity of Mr. Morton, would be highly 
gratifying to himself, Miss Henly,”’ he observed; 
“and were I of his acquaintance, it should be 
my task to inform him of your good opinion.”” 

“I believe Mr. Morton has not now to 
learn that,” said Charlotte, simply, but dropping 
her eyes; **I have been the next door neighbor 
of George all my life, and have seen too much 
of his goodness of heart not to have expressed 
the same opinion often.”’ 

“Bat not to himself,” cried Maria; “so, Mr. 
Delafield, if you wish to apprize him of his good 
fortune, you have only to attend my music party 
‘-morrow evening and I will take particular 


tare that you get acquainted with the humane 
hero,” 


The invitation was gladly accepted, and the 
gentleman took his leave at the door of the 
house. 

“ Well, Charlotte, you have seen him at last!” 
cried Maria, the instant the door had closed ; 
‘*and I am dying to know how you like him !” 

* Tosave your life,’’ said the other laughing- 
ly, “I will say a great deal, although vou so 
often accuse me of taciturnity —but who is 
him?" 

“Him! why, Delafield !—Seymour Delafield ! 
—the pattern for all the beaux—the magnet for 
all the belles—and the delight of all the parents 
in town !”’ 

** His own, too?” inquired Charlotte a little 
archly. 

‘* He has none—they are dead and gone—but 
their money is left behind, and that brings him 
fathers and mothers by the dozen.”’ 

“It is fortunate that he can supply their loss 
in any way,’’ said Charlotte with emphasis. 

‘To be sure he can; he can do more than you 
or I could, my dear; he can pick his parents 
from the best in the city—and, therefore he 
ought to be well provided.”” 

‘¢ And could he be better provided, as you 
call it, in that respect, than ourselves?’’ asked 
Miss Henly a little reproachfully. 

‘Oh no, surely not; now if he were a wo- 
man, how soon would he be married!—why 
child, they say he is worth at least three hun- 
dred thousand dollavs! he'd be a bride in a 
month !”’ 

“And miserable, perhaps, in a year,’’ said 
Charlotte; ‘*it is fortunate fcr him that he is a 
man, by your tale, or his wealth might purchase 
misery for him.” 

“Oh! no one can be miserable that is well 
married,”’ cried Maria. ‘*‘ Heigho! the idea of 
old maidism is too shocking to think about!” 

“Why does not Mr. Delafield get married, 
then, if marriage be so very desirable?” said 
Miss Henly, smiling at the customary rattle of 


her companion: ‘he can easily get a wile, you 


59? 


say? 


“ Itis the difficulty of choosing—there are so 
many attentive to him—”’ 

** Maria:”’ 

“ Mercy ! I beg pardon of female delicacy !— 
but since the young man has returned from his 
travels, he has been so much—much courted— 
nay, by the old people, 1 mean—and the girls 
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beckon him about so—and its Mr. Delafield, 
have you read Salmagundi ?—and, Mr. Delafield, 
have you seen Cooke ?—and Mr. Delfield, do 
you think we shall have wir?—and have you 
And in short, Mr. Delafield, 
with his handsome person, and three hundred 
thousand dollars, has been so much all-in-all 
to the ladies, that the man has never time to 
choose a wife!" 

“ [really wonder that you never took the of- 
fice upon yourself,’’ said Charlotte, busied in 
throwing aside her coat and gloves; ‘‘ you ap- 
pear to have so much interest in the gentle- 
man.”’ 

Oh! | did, a month since—the moment that 
he landed.’’ 

*¢ Indeed! and who was it ?”’ 

% Myself.”’ 

* And have you told him of your choice?” 
asked the other, laughing. 

‘¢ Not with my tongue; but with my eyes, a 
thousand times—and with all that unspeakable 
language that female invention can supply :— 
I go where he goes—if I see him in the street 
behind me, I mcve slowly and with dignity ; 
still he passes me—if before me, I am in a hur- 
ry—but—”’ 

“You pass him?’ interrupted Charlotte, 

amused with her companion’s humor. 

“ Exactly—we never keep an equal pace ; this 
is the first time that he has walked with me 
since he returned from abroad—and for this 
honor I am clearly indebted to yourselt.”’ 

“To me, Maria,”’ said Charlotte, in surprise. 

“To none other—he talked to me, but he 
looked at you. Ah! he knows by instinct that 
you are an only child—and I do believe taat the 

wretch knows that I have twelve brothers and 
s'isters—but you had better take him, Charlotte ; 
he is worth twenty George Mortons—at least, in 
money.” 

*Whai have the merits of George Morton 
and Mr. Delafield to do with each other ?”’ asked 
Charlotte, removing her hat, and exhibiting a 
head ef hair that opportunely fell in rich profu- 
sion over her shoulders, so as to conceal the un- 
usual flush on her, ordinarily, pale cheek. This 
eoncluded the conversation ; for Charlotte in- 
stantly left the room, and was occupied for some 
time in giving sueh orders as her office as assist- 
ant in housekeeping to her mother rendered 


necessary. 


seen Bonaparte ? 


Heart. 


Charlotte Henley was the only child that had 
been left from six who were born to her parents, 
the others having died in their infancy. The 
deaths of the rest of their children had oeca. 


ae 


sioned the affection of her parents to centre in 
the last of their offspring with mere than com- 


ce aa 


mon warmth; and the tenderness of their love 
was heightened by the extraordinary qualities 
of their child. Possessed of an abundance of 
the goods ot this world, these doating parents 
were looking around with intense anxiety among 
their acquaintance, and watching for the choice 
that was to determine the worldly happiness of 
their daughter. Charlotte was but seventeen, § 
yet the customs of the country, and the tempte 
tions of her expected wealth, together with her 
own attractions, had already placed her within 
the notice of the world. But no symptom oi 
that incipient affection which was to govern he 
life, could either of her parents ever discover; 
and in the exhibitions of her attachments, there 
was nothing to be seen but that quiet and regu- 
lated esteem, which grows out of association 
and good sense, and which is so obviously differ F 
ent from the restless and varying emotions tha F 
are said to belong to the passion of love. . 
Maria Osgood was a distant relative, andwg 
early ass ciate, who, although as different from 
her cousin in appearance and character as blaci 
-is from white, was still dear to the latter, botif 
from habit and her unconquerable good nature. 
George Morton, the youth of whom suci 
honorable mention has been made, was the so 











of a gentleman who had long resided in the neti 
dwelling to Mr. Henley in the city, and who als 
possessed a country-house near his own villa- 
These circumstances had induced an intimacy 
between the families that was cemented by thE 
good opinion each entertained of the qualities> 
the other, and which had been so long ands 
often tried in scenes of happiness and misety, 
that were known to both. Young Morton was! 
few years the senior of Charlotte ; and, at th 
time of commencing our tale, was but lately r 
leased from his collegiate labors. His goodne# 
of heart and simplicity of manners made bis 
an universal favorite; while the peculiarity © 
the'r situation brought him oftener before w 
notice of Charlotte than any other young ™# 
of her acquaintance. But, notwithstanding th 
intimation of Maria Osgood, none of thet 
friends in the least suspected any ether feelisf 
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to exist between the youthful pair, than the nat- 
ural and very ebvious one of disinterested es- 
teem. 

As the family seated themselves at the dinner 
table, their guest exclaimed, in the heedless way 
that characterized her manner— 

“Oh! Mrs. Henly, I have to congratulate 
you on the prospects of your soon having a son, 
and one as amiable and attractive as your daugh- 
ter.” 

“ Indeed !”” returned the matron, comprehend- 
ing the other’s meaning, intuitively, ‘‘ and what 
may be the young gentleman’s name °*”’ 

«You will be the envy ot all the mothers in 
town,’ continued Maria, ‘‘and deservedly so. 
Two such children to fall te the lot of one moth- 
er'/—Nay, do not shake your head, Charlotte ; 
it must and shall be a match, | am determined.” 

“« My friendship for you would deter me from 
the measure, should nothing else interfere,” said 
Charlotte, good-humoredly. 

“Ah! I have already abandoned my preten- 
sions—twelve brothers and sisters, my dear, are 
a dreadful addition to bring into a family at 
once !”’ 

“ T am sure I donotthink so,’’ returned Char- 
lotte, timidly glancing her eye at her mother; 
“besides, 1 feel bound in honor to remember 
your original intention.”” 

“T tell you I have abandoned it, with all 
thoughts of the youth.” 

**And who is the youth?”’ asked Mrs. Henly, 
affecting an indifference she did not feel. 

“You will have the handsomest son in the 
city, certainly,’ said Maria; ‘‘ and possibly the 
richest—and the most learned—and undeniably, 
the most admired !”’ 

** You quite excite my curiosity to know who 
this paragon can be,”’ said the mother, looking 
at her husband, who refurned the glance with 
one of equal*solicitude. 

“I do not think he is more than four and 
twenty,” added Maria; ‘‘and his black eyes 
would forma charming contrast to your blue 
ones.” 

“To whom does Miss Osgood allude ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Henly, yielding to a solicitude that she 
could no longer control. : 

“To Mr. Seymour Delafield,” said Charlotte, 
raising her mild eyes to the face of her mother, 
and smiling, as she delicately pared her apple, 
with a simple ingenuousness that banished un- 


Heart. 
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easiness from the breast of her parent in an in- 
stant. 

“1 know him,” said Mr. Henley ; ‘‘ but I did 
not think you had ever seen him, Charlotte.” 

‘¢ We met him in our morning walk, sir, and 
Maria introduced him.” 

“He is thought to be very handsome,” con- 
tinued her father, helping himeelf to a glass of 
wine while speaking. 

‘And very justly,” returned the daughter; 
“ T think him the handsomest man that I have 
ever seen.”’ 

‘** Have 1 your permission for telling him so?” 
cried Maria, wi:ha laugh. 

“[ have no objection to his knowing it on my 
own account, except from the indelicacy of 
complimenting gentlemen,” said Charlotte, with 
perfect simplicity ; “* but whether it would be 
beneficial to himself or not, you can best 
judge.” 

“You think him vain, then ?’’ observed her 
mether. 

‘Not in the least; or rather, he did not ex- 
hibit it to me,’’ was the answer, with the same 
open air as before. 

“He has also a great reputation for good sense,’ 
continued her father, avoiding the face of his 
child. 

*T thought he had wit, gir.’’ 

** And not good sense ?’” 

“Am I a judge?’? asked Charlotte, rising, 
and holding a lighted paper to her father, while 
he took a new segar. Her clear blue eyes rest- 
ing on him in the fullness of filial affection, as 
she performed this office, and the open air with 
which she bent forward to receive the kiss he 
offered in thanks, removed any apprehensions 
which the name of their morning’s companion 
might have excited. 

Mr. Henly knew nothing concerning this 
young man that would have induced him to 
avoid the ¢onnection, but still he had not yet 
examined his character with that searching 
vigilance that he thought due to the innocence 
and merit of his child. Determining within 
himself, however, that this was a task that 
should no longer be neglected, he rose, and 
telling the ladies that he left the bottle with 
them, withdrew to his study. 

The door had hardly closed behind Mr. Henly 
when George Morton entered the dining-parlor, 
with the freedom of an old friend, and telling 
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Mrs Fienly that, in consequence of his family din- 
ing out and his own engagements, he was fasting, 
and begged her charity for a meal. From the 
instant that he appeared, Charlotte had risen 
with alacrity, and was no sooner acquainted 
with his wants, than she rang to order what he 
required. She brought him a glass of sparkling 
wine, with her own hands, and pushing a chair 
nearer to the fire than the one he occupied, she 
said— 

“Sit here, George, you appear chilled—I 
thought you would miss your coat.” 

“T thank you,” returned the youth, turning 
on her an eye of the most open affection; “1 do 
feel unusually cold, and begin to think, that 
with my weak lungs it would have been more 
prudent to have taker: a surtout.” 

«‘And how was the poor man when you left 
him ?”’ 

** Much better, and in extremely good quar- 
ters,"’ said George ; and turning quickly to Miss 
Osgood, he added, ‘‘ So, Miss Maria, your beau 
has condescended to walk with you at last?” 

*s Yes, Mr. Impudence,” said Maria, smiling , 
* but come, fill your mouth with food and be 
silent.”’ 

He did as requested, and the conversation 
changed. 





CHAPTER II. 


Notwithstanding the plenteous gifts which 
Providence had bestowed on the parents of 
Maria in the way of descendants, fortune had 
sufficiently smiled on his labors to enable him 
to educate them in what is called a genteel 
manner, and to support them in a corresponding 
style. The family of Mr. Osgood exhibited one of 
those pictures which are so frequent in America, 
where no other artificial distinctions exist in so- 
ciety than those which are created by wealth, 
and where obscurity has no other foe to contend 
with than the demon of poverty. His children 
were indulged in luxuries that his death was to 
dissipate, and enjoyed an opulence that was 
only co-existent with the life of the parent. 
Accordingly, the music party that assembled on 
the following evening at the house of Mr. Os- 
good, was brilliant, large, and fashioneble. 
Seven grown-up daughters was a melancholy 
sight for the contemplation of the parents, and 
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they both felt like venders of goods who were 
exhibiting their wares to the best advantage, 
The splendid chandeliers and Justres of the 
drawing-room were lighted for the same reason 
as the lamps in the glittering retail stores of 
Broadway ; and the brilliant effect of the taste 
of the young ladies was intended much like the 
nightly lustre of the lottery offices, to tempt ad- 
venturers to try their chances, From this pre- 
meditated scheme of conquest we ought, in 
justice, however, to exempt Maria herself, who, 
from constitutional gayety and thoughtlessness 
seldom planned for the morrow ; and who, per- 
haps, from her association with Charlotte, had 
acquired a degree of disinterestedness that eer- 
tainly belonged to no other member of the 
family. 

Whatever were the views of the family in 
collecting their friends and acquaintances on 
this important evening, they were completely 
successful] in one point at least, for, before nine, 
half the dilettanti of the city were assembled in 
Greenwich St., in a most elaborate state of mu- 
sical excitement. Charlotte Henly, of course, 
was of the party, although she was absolutely 
ignorant of a single note, nor knew how to 
praise a scientific execution, or to manifest dis- 
gust at simple melody. But her importance in 
the world of fashion, and her friend Maria, ob- 
tained her a place. There was a person that 
secretly influenced Charlotte in selecting her 
evening’s amusement, that was not known evea 
to her friend —George Morton played on the 
German flute in a manner that vibrated on her 
nerves with an exquisite thrill that she often 
strove to conquer, and yet ever loved to indulge. 
His musical powers were far from being gene- 
rally applauded, as they were thought to be de- 
ficient in compass and variety; but Charlotte 
never descended to criticism in music. She 
conceived it be an enjoyment for the senses only, 
or, rather, she thought nothing about it ; and if 
the sounds failed to delight her, she unhesita- 
tingly attributec it to an absence of melody. It 
was to listen to the flute of George Morton, then, 
that the drawing-room of Mrs. Osgood was 
adorned with the speaking countenance of Miss 
Henly. 

Among the guests who made an early appear- 
ance in this “ Temple of Apollo,” was the youth 
who had attended the ladies in their walk. 
Seymour Delafield glanced his eye impatiently 
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around the apartment, as soon as he had paid the 
customary compliments to the mistress of the 
mansion and her bevy of fair daughters; but a 
look of disappointment, betrayed the search to 
be an unsuccessful one. Both the look and the 
result were noticed by Maria; and, turning a 
glance of rather saucy meaning on the gentle- 
man, she said— 

‘“‘] apprehend your flute, which, by the bye, 
I am glad to see you have brought, will be 
rather in the penseroso style this evening, Mr. 
Delafield.” 

“ Unless enlivened by the contagious gayety 
of your smile,” returned Delafield, endeavoring 
tolook excessively unconcerned ; “ but—” 

“Oh! my laugh is very musical, I know,”’ 
interrupted Maria; ‘but then it is so often 
shockingly out of time.” 

“It seldoms fails to produce an accompani- 
ment,’ said the gentleman, now smiling in 
reality; ** but—’’ 

‘Where is Charlotte Henly?” said the 
young lady, again interrupting him; “she has 
a perfect horror of the tuning of fiddles, and the 
preparatory thrummings on the piano; so en- 
deavor to preserve the harmony of your temper 
for the second act.”’ 

‘Well! it is some relief to know she is com- 
ing at all,’’ cried Seymour, quickly; and then, 
recovering, himself, with perfect breeding, he 
added—“‘ for one would wish to see you as 
happy as all your friends can make you, on such 
an occasion.” 

‘Jam extremely indebted to your unbounded 
philanthropy,’’ said Maria, rising and courtesy- 
ing with great gravity; “do not doubt of its 
being honorably mentioned at—”’ 

‘“ Nay, nay,” cried the youth, coloring and 
laughing, * you would not think of mentioning 
my remarks to—”’ 

“At the next meeting of the Dorcas Society, 
of which I am an unworthy member,”’ continued 
Maria, without listening to his remonstrance. 

Seymour Delafield now laughed without any 
affectation—and exchanging a look of perfect 
consciousness of each other’s meaning, tuey 
Separated, as the preparations for the business of 
the evening were about to commence. For a 
short time there was a confusion of sounds that 
perfectly justified the absence of Miss Henly, 
when the music began in earnest. Within half 
«2 hour, Mr. Delafield, who had suffered himself 
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to be drawn to the back of the chair of a pro- 
fessed belle, turning his head to conceal a yawn 
that neither the lady’s skill nor his good man- 
ners could repress, observed Charlotte sitting 
quietly by the side of her friend. Her entrance 
had been conducted with such tact, that had she 
possessed the most musical ear imaginable, it 
were impossible to disturb the party less; a cir- 
cumstance that did not fail to impress Seymour 
agreeably, from its novelty. He moved to the 
side of the fair vision that had engrossed all his 
thoughts since the moment they had first met, 
and took the chair that the good nature of Miss 
Osgond offered to his acceptanee between them. 

“Thank fortune, Miss Henly,’’ he said, the 
moment he was seated, ‘that bravura has ceas- 
ed, and I can now inquire how you recovered 
from the fatigue of your walk ?’’ 

“ I suffered no fatigue to recover frem,”’ re- 
plied the lady, raising her eyes to his with an 
expression that told the youth he had better talk 
straight forward at once; ‘“‘I walk too much to 
be fatigued with so short an excursion.”’ 

‘** You came here to favor us with your skill 
on the harp, Miss Henly ?"’ 

No.” 

* Oa the piano?” 

“On neither—I play on nothing.”’ 

** You sing then ?”’ 

“ Not at all.” 

* What! not with that voice ?’’ exclaimed the 
young man, in surprise. 

«Not wiih this voice, and surely with no 
other.”’ 

Seymour felt uneasy, and, perhaps, disappoint- 
ed. He did not seem to have roused a single 
sensation in the breast of his companion, and it 
was seldom that the elegant possessor of three 
hundred thotisand dollars failed to do so, wher- 
ever he went, or whatever he did. But in the 
present instance, there was nothing to be dis- 
cerned in the countenance or manner of Char- 
lotte that indicated any thing more than the 
sweetness of her nature and the polish of her 
breeding He changed the subject. 

“[ hope your friend did not sufler yesterday 
from his humanity ?”’ 

‘TI sincerely hope so, too,’’ said Charlo:te, 
with much simplicity, and yet with a good deal 
of feeling. 

‘*T am fearful that we idle spectators,’’ con- 
tinued the gentleman, “suffered in your esti- 
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mation, in not discovering equal benevolence 
with Mr. Morton.” 

Charlotte glanced her mild eyes at the speak- 
er, but made no reply. 

“Your silence, Miss Henly, assures me of the 
truth of my conjecture.” 

“You should never puta disagreeable con- 
struction on the acts of another,’’ said Charlofte, 
with a sweetness that tended greatly to dissipate 
the mortification Mr. Delafield really felt, at the 
same time that ne was unwilling to acknowledge 
it, even to himself. 

They were now again interrupted by the 
music, which continued some time, during 
which George Morton made his appearance.— 
His coat close buttoned to his throat, and an 
extra silk handkerehief around his neck, which 
he removed only after he entered the apartment, 
immediately arrested the attention of Charlotte 
Henley. Turning to Maria, she said, in tones 
of real interest that can never be mistaken for 
manner— 

“T am afraid that George has suftered from 
his exposure. Do not ask him to play, for he 
will be sure to comply.” 

**Oh! the chicken has only taken cold,” cried 
Maria; “if he does not play, what will you do? 
You came here to hear him only.”’ 

*¢ Has Miss Henly ears for no othe: performer, 
then?’ asked Seymour Delafield. 

*¢ Miss Henly has as many ears as other peo- 
ple,’”’ said Maria, “ but she does net condescend 
to use them on all occasions.”’ 

“Rather say,’’ cried Charlotte, laughing, “that 
the want of taste in Miss Henly renders her ears 
of but little use to her.”” . 

* You are not fond of music, then,” asked 
the youth, a little vexed at thinking that an ac- 
complishment on which he prided himself would 
fail to make its usual impression. 


« Passionately !’”” exclaimed Charlotte ; then, 
coloring to the eyes, she added, ‘“‘at least I 
sometimes think so, but [ believe I am thought 
to be without taste.” 

‘Those who think so must want it them- 
selves,’’ said Seymour in a low voice; then, 
obedient to the beck of one of the presiding 
nymphs, he hastened to take his share in the 
performance. 

*¢ Now Charlotte, you little prude!”’ whispered 
her friend, the instant he withdrew, ‘is he not 
very, very handsome ?” 
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“‘Very,”’ said Charlotte ; ‘more so than any 
other gentleman | have ever seen.” 

“And engaging, and agreeable, and gentle. 
manlike ?”’ 

** Agreeable and gentlemanlike, too.” 

“ And graceful, and lovable ?”’ 

“ Graceful, certainly ; and very possible, loy. 
able to those who know him.” 

“Know him!—what more would you know 
of the man? You see his beauty and elegance 
—you.witness his breeding—you listen to his 
sense and information—what more is necessary 
to fall in love with him?” 

** Really, I pretend to no reasoning upon the 
subject, at all,”’ said Charlotte, smiling ; “ butif 
you have such an intention, indulge in it freely, 
I beg of you, for you will not find a rival inme, 
But, listen, he is about to play a solo on his 
flute.” 

A man with three huadred thousand dollars 
may play a solo, but he never can be alone 
where there are any to listen. The hearts of 
many throb at the very breathings of wealth 
through a flute, who would remain callous to 
the bitterest sighs of poverty. But Delafield 
possessed other attractions to catch the atten. 
tion of the audience : his powers on the instru- 
ment greatly exceeded those of any of his com- 
petitors, and his execution was really wonder- 
ful; every tongue was silent, every ear was at- 
tentive, and every head nodded approbation, ex- 
cepting that ofour heroine. Delafield, perfect- 
ly master of his instrument and the music, fixed 
his eye on the countenance of Charlotte, and he 
experienced a thrill at his heart as he witness- 
ed her lovely face smiling approbation, while 
his fingers glided over the flute with a rapidity 
and skill that } roduced an astonishing variety 
and gradation of sounds. At length, thought 
he, I have succeeded, and have made an im- 
pression on this charming girl that is allied to 
admiration. The idea gave him spirits for the 
task, and his performance exceeded anything 
the company had ever witnessed before. On 
laying down the instrument, he approached the 
place where the friends were sitting, with an 
exultation in his eye that was inferior only in 
modesty in power to captivate. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Delafield,’ cried Maria Os- 
good, “you have out Jone your own out-doings.” 

‘* If | have been so fortunate as to please here, 
then I am rewarded indeed,” said the youth, 
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with-a bow and an expression that rendered it 
a little doubtful to which of the ladies the com- 


) pliment was addressed. At this instant George 


Morton approached them. 

“Mr. Delafield, let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Morton,” said Maria, glancing her eye 
at the former in a manner that he understood. 

“| have great pleasure in taking Mr. Morton 


) by the hand,” said Seymour, “ if he will excuse 
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the want of ceremony in this company. The 
lesson that you gave to me yesterday, sir, will 


| not soon be forgotten.” 


“In what manner, sir?”? inquired George, 
with a little embarrassment and a conscious 
blush. 

“In teaching me, among others, Mr. Morten, 
the diflerence between active and passive hu- 
manity—between that which is satisfied with 
feeling and that which prompts to serve.”’ 

To this unexpected compliment, young Mor- 
ton could do more than bow in silence, for it 
was too flattering fora reply—and too true to 
deny. As Delafield turned his eye, at a little 
loss to know whether to be pleased or not with 
his own humility, he met a look from Charlotte 
that more than rewarded him for the effort. It 
was a mild, benevolent, pure glance, that spoke 
of admiration and heartfelt pleasure. He for- 
got his solo, and the expected compliments; and, 
for the rest of the evening, that thrilling expres- 
sion floated in his brain, and was present to his 
thoughts. It was worth a thousand of the stud- 
ied glances that were continually aimed at him 
from all sides of the room,and with every varie- 
ty of eye—from the piercing black, to the ogling 
gray. It wasa look that came directly from, 
and went to, the heart. If young ladies always 
knew how nicely nature has qualified the other 
sex, to judge of their actions, what multitudes 
of astonishingly expressive glances—and artful- 
ly contrived gestures, and movements, would 
sink down into looks that indicated feelings and 


_ Motives that were adapted to the occasion !— 


What a trouble in creating incidents that might 
draw ont charms would be avoided! And, in 


| short, how much extra labor, both of body and 


mind, would be spared! This agreeable contem- 
plation of Mr. Delafield was soon interrupted 


by the cheerful voice of Maria Osgood, who 
cried— 


“Bless me, George, you really do look ill.” 
“itis seldom that | have much health to 
2 
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beast of,” replied the youth, in a feeble voice 
and with a still feebler smile. 

“ But,’’ said Maria, without reflecting, “ you 
look worse than usual.” 

There was so much truth in this remark, that 
the young man could only smile in silence, 
while Seymour, surveying the very plain exte- 
rior of his new acquaintance, turned his eyes 
with additional satisfaction towards a mirror 
that reflected his own form from head to feet. 

“You will not attempt the flute to-night, 
George,” said Charlotte. 

*T believe I must, or not fulfil my engagement 
to Mrs. Osgood.” 

** Surely,’ continued Charlotte, in a low tone 
to her friend, “ George had better not play, 
looking ill as he does.”’ 

** Certainly not; and besides, his performan- 
ces would not shine after that of Mr. Delafield.” 

Seymour overheard this speech, which was 
really intended only for the ear of Charlotte, and 
he was instantly seized with an unaccountable 
desire to hear the flute of Mr. Morton. Seymour 
was conscious that he played well, and could he 
have forgotten the indifference that Miss Henly 
exhibited to his performance, would have been 
abundantly flattered by the encomiums that were 
Iivished on his skill. 

A request from the mistress of the mansion 
now compelled George to make his appearance 
among the musicians, and in a few minutes his 
flute washeard alone. There was a vacancy 
in the looks of Charlotte, during the scientific 
execution of the different individuals who had 
been laboring at the several instruments in the 
course of the evening, that denoted a total in- 
difference to the display. But, the moment 
that George was called on to take his part in the 
entertainment, this listlessness disappeared, and. 
was succeeded by an expression of intense ir- 
terest and deep anxiety. 

The melody of George was simple and piain- 
tive; he aimed atno extraordinary exhibition of 
skill, and it was difficult to compare his music 
to that of Seymour. The latter, however, stu- 
died the countenance of the young lady near 
him, as the best index to their comparative merit ; 
and he was soon able to read his own want of 
success. For the first few minutes, anxiety 
was the principal expression portrayed in her 
lovely face, but it was soon succeeded by a 
deep and powerful emotion. There is something 
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contagious in the natural expression of our 
passions, that insensibly enlists the sympathies 
of the beholder—and Seymour felt a soft mel- 
ancholy stealing over him as he gazed, that was 
but a faint reflection of the tenderness excited 
in the breast of Charlotte, while she listened to 
sounds that seemed to penetrate her very soul. 
There is no mistaking the effect of music that 
depends only on its melody. Its appeal to the 
heart is direct and unequivocal, and nothing but 
callous indifference can resist its power. The 
most profound silence pervaded the apartment, 
and George was enabled to finish his piece with 
a spirit that increased with the attention. As 
the last breathing notes died on the ear, Dela- 
field turned to meet those eyes which had al- 
ready secured an unconscious victory, and saw 
them moistened with a lustre that added to their 
natural softness. Beauty in tearsis proverbially 
irresistible—and the youth, bending forward, 
said in a voice that was modulated to the stil! 
ness of the room— 

“Such melody, Miss Henly, captivates the 
senses,”’ 

“Does it not touch the heart ?”’ aske: the 
young lady, with a little of umi:u:!anima- 
tion.”’ 

“The heart too. But Mr. Morton looks ex- 
hausted after his labors.” 

All the pleasure which had shone in the coun- 
tenance of Charlotte, vanished instantly, and 
gave place to deep concern. 

“Oh! it is unjustifiable, thus to purchase 
pleasure at the expense of another,” said she, in 
a tone that Seymour scarcely heard. 

How tenderly would the man be loved, 
thought the youth, who succeeded in engaging 
the affections of this young creature !—how dis- 
1 nterested is her regard—and how considerate 
are her feelings! Here will I trust my hopes 
for happiness in this life, and here will I con- 
quer, or here willl die! Notwo persons could 
possilly be actuated by sensations more different 
than Charlotte and Seymour Delafield. He 
hhad been so long palled with the attentions of 
managing mothers and designing daughters; 
had seen so much of female mancuvring, and 
had so easily seen through it, that the natural 
and inartificial loveliness of Charlotte, touched 
his senses with a freshness of delicacy that te 
him was as captivating as it was novel. Upon 
unpractised men the arts of the sex are often 

successful, but generally they are allies that in- 
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crease the number of the assailants, - withou; 
promoting the victory. It is certain that many 
a fair one played that evening in order that Mr, 
Delafield might applaud; that some sighed 
that he might hear, and others ogled that he 
might sigh ; but not one made the impression 
that the quiet, speaking eye, and artless but 
peaceful nature of Charlotte produced on the 
youth. While this novel feeling was gaining 
ground in the bosom of Mr. Delafield, Ciarlotte 
saw nothing in her new acquaintance but a 
gentleman of extraordinary personal beauty, 
agreeable manners, and graceful address—quaii- 
ties that are always sure to please, and, not un- 
usually, to captivate. But to her he was a 
stranger, and Charlotte, who never thought or 
reasoned on the subject, would have been a. 
tonished had one seriously spoken of her loving 
him. The road to conquest with her lay through 
her heart, and was but little connected with her 
imagination. 

“Heigho! George,’’ cried Maria, as he ap- 
proached. ‘* You have given me the éole- 
fuls.”’ 

*¢ And me both pleasure and pain,’”’ said Char- 


lotte. 
“« Why the latter?”’ asked the youth quickly. 


“Surely it was imprudent in you to play, 
with such acold.”’ 

The lip of the youth quivered, and a smile of 
mournful but uadefinable meaning passed over 
his features, but he continued silent. 

“It is to be hoped it had one good effect a 
least,’’ continued Maria. 

*¢Such as what ?’’ 

‘Such as putting the little dears to sleep in 
the nursery, which is directly over our heads.” 

“ It is well if I have done that little good,” 
said George. 

* You have brought te*rs into eyes that should 
never weep,” cried Delafield, ‘and melancholy 
to a countenance that seems formed by nature‘ 
convey an idea of peaceful content.” 

Morton looked earnestly at the speaker fort 
moment, when a painful feeling seemed sudder- 
ly to seize on his heart—for his cheek grew pt 
ler, and his lip quivered with an agitation tht! 
apparently he could not control. Charlotte 
alone, noticed the alteration, and, speaking in! 
low tone, she said 

“Do go home, George ; you are far from be 
ing well—to oblige me, go home.”’ 
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To oblige you, [ would do much more un- 
welcome biddings,’’ he replied, with a slight 
color; ‘‘ but I believe you are right; and, hav- 
ing discharged my duty here, | will retire.” 

He rose, and paying the customary compli- 
ments to the mistress of the mansion, withdrew. 
With him disappeared all the awakened interest 
of Charlotte in the scene. 

In vain was Seymour Delafield attentive, po- 
lite, and even particularly so. That devoted- 
ness of admiration for which so many sighed, 
and which so many envied, was entirely thrown 
away upon Charlotte. She listened, she bowed, 
and she smiled—and, sometimes she answered ; 
but it was evidently without meaning or inter- 
est, until, wearied with his fruitless efforts to 
make an impression, and perhaps with a hope of 
exciting alittle jealousy, he turned his atten- 
tion to her more lively companion. 

“Your mother’s nursery, Miss Osgoed,”’ he 
cried, “ought on such an occasion to be tenant- 
less,” 

“ You think there are enough of us here to 
make it so,” returned the lady with an affected 
sigh. 

“T really had not observed the number of your 
charming family—how many are there of you?”’ 
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“ A baker‘s dozen.’’ 

Charlotte laughed, and the youth felt mortified. 
The laugh was natural, and clearly extorted 
without a thought of himself. 

“When you are all married,’’ he said, ** you 
will form a little world in yourselves.” 

** When the sky falls we shall catch larks.”” 

“Surely, you intend te marry ?”’ 

Maria made no reply, but turned her eyes on 
Delafield, with an affected expression of melan- 
choly that excited another laugh in her friend. 

‘* You certainly have made no rash vow on 
the subject,’”’ continued Seymour, pretending to 
a slight interest in her answer. 

“ My troth is not yet plighted,”’ said the lady, 
a little archly. 

‘* But there is no telling how long it will con- 
tinue so.” 

“Tam afraid so—thirteen is a dreadful divisor 
for a small family estate.’’ 

A general movement in the party was gladly 
seized by Charlotte as an excuse to go, and 
Delafield handed her to her carriage, with the 
mortifying conviction that she was utterly in- 
different to everything but the c:vility of the 
act. 


(Concluded in next No ) 
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No. 2, 
[Written for the Boston Notion.] 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 


“The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun.” 


“Spirit of the Past, look not so at me with thy great 


tearful eyes.” [Hyperion. 


I. 
From out thy cloud of dewy light, 
As o’er me burns the evening star, 
Come to my lonely dream of night, 
And meet my soul from realms afar. 


Il. 
She stands before me—God of Love! 
Brighter than in her day of youth, 
Radiant in vesture from above, 
The heart of fire, the soul of truth. 


11. 
Spirit of Beauty! art thou here ? 
My loved, my gentle Frances, speak ! 


i’li kiss away the frozen tear, 
That stands upon thy marble cheek! 


Iv. 
Sweet Seraph ! let one smile of thine 
For years of silent grief atone ; 
Thy presence makes the hour divine— 
Thou’ rt gone, and I again am fone. 


v. 
Who now, with anxious eye, shall watch, 
In hours of pain, my fevered sleep ; 
My deep, extatic feelings catch, 
And with me sigh, and laugh, and weep. 
Vi. 
The joys of Nature’s solitudes 
Henceforth my hope and home shall be ; 
My bride shall be the glorious woods, 
Mv melodies—the sounding sea! _ 
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{Written for the Boston Notion.] 


THE LAST SONG 


OF THE BILOXE. 


A TRADITION OF THE SOUTH. 


From a new series of “Southern Passages and Pictures,” now in preparation, by 
W. GILMORE SIMMS, 
The author of “The Kinsman,” “ Yemassee,” “ Atalantis,” &c. 


The Bay of Pascagoula is a lovely and retired spot, 
lying at nearly equal travelling distances between the 
cities of Mobile aud New Orleans. It has long been 
famous among persons of taste in those cities, for its 
quiet beauties ; but more so on account of a very sin- 
gular and sweet superstition which pertains to it. A 
remarkable and mostspiritual kind of music, is heard, 
above and around its waters, from which it is supposed 
to issue. The sound is fitful, oceurring by day and 
night, at all hours, sometimes with more or less strength 
and fulness, but always very sweet and touching m 
its strains. Some compare it to the wind harp, which, 
indeed, it sometimes most wonderfully resembles.— 
Others liken it to the humming of an insect of great 
and curious powers. The Indian tradition explanato- 
ry of this music,—which no philosophical speculation 
has yet ventured to disturb,—is one of a beauty not of- 
ten surpassed. The story goes that the whole South- 
west was once controlled, and in the possession of a 
people called ‘ I'he Biloxi ;—that these people had at- 
tained toa very high, ifnota perfect civilization—that 
they were versed in various arts, profound lovers of 
music, and were finally enervated by the arts which 
they professed. They were overrun and conquered 
by the fiercest tribes coming from the West. They 
made a last stand on the borders of the sea, by Pasca- 
goula, when driven from all other positions. Here they 
erected a fortress, the ruins of which are still said to be 
seen, though the work so described as theirs, was prob- 
ably erected by some one of the roving bands of Span- 
ish or French who first brought the traces of Europe- 
an civilization into the country. The last struggles of 
the Biloxi were protracted, as became the efforts of a 
brave nation fighting for life and liberty. But they 
fought in vain. Famine eame in to the assistance of 
their enemies, and unconditional submission or death 
became the only alternatives. They chose the last ; 
and men, women and children proceeded to the sacri- 
fice, which was as solemn, and perhaps more touching, 
than that of the citizens of Saguntum, under like cir- 
cumstances. Throwing open the gates of their for- 
tress at a moment when the assailants were withdrawn, 
they marched down to the waters of the bay, smging 
their last song of death and defiance. With unshaken 
resolution they pressed forward until the waters finally 
engulphed them all. None survived. The strange 
spiritual music of the Bay of Pascagoula is said to be 


the haunting echo of that last melancholy strain. The 
story is more fully detailed in the lines which follow. 
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Beautiful spread these waters ’neath mine eye, 
Glassy and clear, by myrtles overhung ;— 
Blue swell the heavens above them, in their depths 
Far down reflected—arch more beautiful, 
Less bright, unblazing with the noonday star. 
I wander by the islands near the sea, 
That, from the Mexique Bay, a tribute deep, 
Rolls in on Pascagoula. There it sinks, 
And sleeps, with faintest murmurs ; or, with strife, 
Brought from more turbulent regions, still bears on, 
With lifted crest, and lips of whitening foam 
To battle with Biloxi. Short the strife !— 
Feebler at each recoil, its languid waves, 
Fling themselves, listless, on the yellow sands, 
With a sweet chiding, as of grief that moans, 
Oblivion’s not in slumber, of the strife, 
That slumber still subdues. A dream of peace 
Succeeds, and all her images arise, 
To hallow the fair picture. Ocean sleeps, 
Lock’d in by earth’s embrace. Her islets stand 
Grey sentinels, that guard her waste domain, 
And from their watch-towers station’d by the deep, 
Survey the midnight legions of the Gulf, 
Numberless, wild, in their blue armory, 
Forever benton spoil. A sweet repose 
Hangs o’er the graves, and on the sloping shore, 
And the farocean. Not amurmur chides 
The sacred silence. From the lone lagune, 
The patriarch of the ancient Pelecan, 
Leads forth his train; though, not with plashy wing 
Break they the glassy stream whose buoyant wave 
Maintains each breast, and still reflects each form, 
Without a ripple on its face to mar 
The perfect image. Gliding thus, they steer 
To islands of green rushes, where they hide 
In sports most human ;—in white glimpses seen,— 
Or by the light tops of the reeds that sway, 
Divided, in the press of struggling forms. 
But rapture hath a reign as short as peace ; 
The wild fowl’s sports areended. They repose, 
By the still marge of lakes, that, m the embrace 
Of groves of cane and myrtle, steal away, 
And crouch, in sleep secure, while through the Gulf 
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Rolls the black hurricane. The summer-noon 
Prevails. An universal hush, 

Absorbs the drowsy hours ; and Nature droops, 
With sweetness, as upon the listless eyes 

Of beauty, steal the images of dreams, 

Made up with star-crown’d hopes and truest loves, 
And joys our purple prospects. The still air 
Falters with perfume of delicious fruits ;— 

The orange flings its fragrance to the seas, 
Wooing the zephyr thence ;—and lo! he comes, 
Fresh from the toiling conflict with the deep, 
Upon whose breast, subduing and subdued, 

He snatches fitful rest. The glassy wave 
Smooth and serene as heaven, is broken now 

Into complaming ripples. Now his breath 
Sweeps the rush islands, while the tall reed stoops 
Its feathery crest to ocean. The grey sands, 
Whirled suddenly beneath his arrowy tread, 
Pursue his flight in vain ;—and now he g-ides 
Over the saered bay, whose elear serene 

Js wimpled by his wing. Anon, he stirs 

The orange blossoms,—drinks full surfeit thence, 
And sleeps among their leaves. 


I lay me down 
In the sweet keeping of the wilderness, 
Listless and blest as he! No wild to me, 
Though lonely, are the silent groves and streams, 
That slumber in my glance. For, I have been 
A wanderer ; and denied a)l human ties, 
I made my friends among the hills and streams, 
Least loved or sought by man. To me they wear 
Aspects of love and kindness. Voi¢es call 
And fair hands beckon me from alleys green, 
Amidst a world of shadow,—solitudes 
That woo the thoughtful footstep and persuade 
To realms of pensive silence—beautiful groves, 
Sad ouly, as their beauty blooms unsougbt. 


These win me from my path. I turn aside; 
My heart drinks in the sweetness of the scene, 
| gaze on ; and how lovlier grows the spot, 
To him who comes in love! I bow my head— 
Where still she holds her matchless sov’reignty— 
To all-endowing Nature. Here she sits, 
Supreme in tangled bow’r, and scurvey mead, 
And high umbrageous forest. At her feet, 
Broad lakes spread forth their bosoms to the skies, 
Whose beauties still they bear. Sweet fountains swell, 
From loneliest depths, among the hidden dells, 
That crouching ‘neath the sway of sullen hills, 
Yet send their crystal sorrows down the stream, 
In secret channels ; that the world may seek, 
And free them from their darksome prison-place. 
Tree, flower and leaf, conserting with her wood, 
Impress their calm on mine. I lay me down, 
Within her solemn temple. Altars rise 
About me, of green turf; and tufied beds, 
Of grassy and blue flow’rs, beneath my head 
Pillow it gently. Mightiest subjects stand, 
Living, and rooted in her meteor breast,— 
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Thick-bearded giants, that spread wide their arms, 
And shield me from the burning shafts of noon. 


Now sweeter than the soft recorder’s voice, 
Or lute of ravishing syrer in mine ears, 
This gentle diapason of the woods ; 
This sacred concert,—airs with bending pines, 
Whose murmurs melt to one, and part again 
With new accords,—with now a catch of song, 
From bird that starts and sleeps. The fancy glows 
In spiritual converse, as I dream 
Of the old fated men of these sweet plains, — 
Departed---all their dwelling places waste, 
And their wild gods grown powerless! 


Powerless 1---No !--- 
They have a spell for fancy, and a charm 
To waken echoes in the dreaming heart; 
And from the prompt and sleepless sympathies, - 
Extort unfailing homage. For the Past, 
They live, and live forever; That which speaks 
For the sole moral of the faded race, 
Dies not when it hath perished. Long will speak,--- 
Tradition, and the venerable groves, 
With mounds, and fragments of old implements, 
Even for the savage ;---as, in temples, books, 
Old columns, and the echoes of deep strains 
From Phcebus-smitten minstrels, still survive 
The proofs of mightier nations. Godlike proofs, 
That challenge human toil, the tooth of Time, 
And speak when he is tottering. These connect 
Races that mingled not ;---whose separate eyes, 
By years and oceans separate,---never saw 
Their mutual aspects ; yet, by sympathies, 
Born of like trials, strifes and mightiest deeds, 
Yearn for communion,---yearn to see and love; 
And when the earthquake threatens, bear in flight 
Each glorious token of the transmitted race. 


Thus lives the savage god. Here, still, he roves 
Among his hills made consecrate. Here, still,— 
By this broad glassy lake, among these groves,— 
Of yellow fruits and fragrance—o’er yon isles, 
The limit of his reiga,—his old grey eye 
Still ranges, as if watchful of the trust, 

His sway no more may compass.— 





Yet, no more, 
Gather the simple tubes that bow’d the knee, 
In love, or deprecation of his wrath! 

No more from plain to hill top glows the pile, 
Fired in his sacrifice ;---and, to glad his ear, 
Rolls the deep strain of forest worshippers,--- 
As wild and antique song of faith and fear,--- 
No more---no more!--- 


—Tis sure a dream that stirs 
These sounds within my soul ; or, do I hear 
A swell of song,---sweet, sad, upon mine ear, 
That, like a wayward chaunt from out the sea, 
Rises, and floats along the yellow sands !--- 
A note most like the wind-harp, hung in trees 
Where the coy zephyr harbors. Still, itcomes, 
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In more elaborate windings ; with a tone 
More humaa, and a fitfulaess of sound, 
That speaks for various woes ; as if it linked, 
The deep, despairing, still defying ery, 
From man in his last struggle,---with the shriek 
Of passionate woman, not afraid to die, 
Though pleading still for pity,---and the scream 
Of childhood, conscious only of the woes, 
It feels not, but beholds in those who feel 
Unutterable still! A long-drawn plaint, 
It swells and soars, until the difficult breath, 
Fails me ;---I gasp ;---1 may not follow it, 
With auditory sense! It glows---it spreads, 
’Till the whole living atmosphere is flush 
With the strange harmony ; and now it sinks, 
Sudden, but not extinguished! A faint tone, 
Survives in quivering murmurs, that awhile 
Tremble like life within the flickering pulse 
Of the consumptive. Losing it, we hush 
Our breathing ; and suspend the struggling sense, 
Whose utterance mars its own; and still we hear 
Its mellow and lone cadences, that float, 
Prolonged, and finally lost, as the deep sounds, 
Superior, rise, of winds and waving trees ! 

It is asweet tradition of these shores, 
Told by the Choctaw, that, when ages gone, 
His savage sire descended from the west, 
A dark and desperate Hunter,—all these woods, 
From the rich valleys, where the MissoGri bounds, 
To mix his turbid waters with the streams, 
Of him the Sire of Waters,*—to the blue hills 
Of Apalachia,—dwelt a numerous race, 
Named ‘ The Biloxi.’ Towns and villages, 
Cities and Cottages, and various arts, 
Declared their vast antiquity. They were proud— 
More proud than all the living tribes of men ; 
Wiser, and versed in mary sciences; 
And from théir towers of earth, that sought the skies, 
In emulous mountain-stretches, watched the stars, 
In mighty contemplation ; with a skill, 
Wondrous, by other tribes unmatchable, 
They reared high temples, which they filled with forms 
Oflove and beauty. In their thousand homes, 
Joy was a living presence. There they danced 
At evening, while the mellow song went forth, 
Married to fitting strains, from instruments, 
Of curious form, but filled with strangest power, 
That, when the savage hearkened, half subdued 
His bloody thirst; and made the reptile’s fang 
Forget his venomous office. By these arts, 
Were they at last betrayed. They soon forgot 
The vigorous toils of mankind, and grew weak, 
Incapable of arms. Voluptuous joys, 
Morning and Evening, in their courts surprised 
The strength of their young people, till they grew 
Like the rank grass upon the bearded plain, 
Fit for the fire and scythe. 

The Choctaw Chief, 

Looked, from the Evening hills, upon their vales, 


* The Mississippi. 





Exulting. When he heard their songs of love, 
That floated upward on the perfumed air, 

And saw below, their loose effeminate forms 
Linked in voluptuous dance, he shouted loud, 
His scornful satisfaction, while he bade 

His warriors nigh, to look upon their homes, 

And mark their easy victims. They, below, 

By happiness made deaf and arrogant, 

Heard not the mighty discord, which above, 
Mock’d their soft harmonies. Their dream went on; 
The midnight dance and revel; the sweet song 
Of love and gold-eyed fancy; and the prayer, 
Unbroken, of true genius, in his cell, 

Toiling with pen or pencil, to prepare 

His triumph for the adoring eyes of day! 

But with day came the conflict. The fierce tribes, 
With hellish shout that shook the affrighted walls, 
Till the high temples quaked, rush’d down the vale, 
Smiting with heavy mace; or, from above, 
Shooting their poisoned arrows, at each mark, 
Unerring. Surprised, the Biloxi fought, 

Vainly; but with an ardency of soul, 

Superior to their strength. The savage press’d, 
Moreresolute when baffled. Day by day, 

Some citadel was won—some lovelier town 
Despoil’d by the barbarian. Thousands fell 

In conflict; yet the thousands that remained, 
Breathed nothing but defiance. With each loss, 
’Rose a new spirit in their hopeless breasts, 

That warm’d them with fresh courage; and they swore 
A terrible oath, with link’d hands, each in each, 
And all, to their old Deities, to yield 

Life first and freedom last! And well they kept 
Their sacramental pledges. They could die, 
But could not conquer. Yielding su!'enly, 

Each foot-hold, they departed from the towns, 
They could no more maintain; and fighting, fled; 
’Till from the hills of Memphis—trom the springs 
Of Loosahatchie, and the golden ridge, 

Where the gay streams of Noxabee arise,— 
Contented captives, that complain uot oft 

Against the rocks, that, from the western streams, 
Barr their free passage—gradual still, they fled, 
Still turning, still at bay, and battling oft 

With the pursuer. 


——To this spot they came,— 
They pitch’d their tents where Pascagoula flows, 
Through shallows of grey shells, and finds its way 
To the embraces of the purple gulf. 
“ Here!” said the prince—his sub,jects gathered round— 
“ Make the last stand! The land beneath our feet 
Slips rapidly, and farther flight is none, 
Save tothe ocean. We must stand and die!” 

Sad were their hearts, but fearless. Nota lip 
Spoke for submission. Soul and arm were firm, 
And here, in resolute silence, they threw up 
Their earthen ramparts. On the narrow walls 
Of their rude fortress, in that perilous hour, 

Ranged their few champions. To the hills, their eyes 
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Turned ever, till the Savage rose in sight; 

Then took they up their weapons. Flight, no more 
Was in their choice; but, in its place there came, 
From hopelessness, resolve; and such resolve, 

As makes man terrible as fate. They stood, 

Silent, with lips compressed. No answering shout, 
Admonish’d the invader of the strength 

They stood under; and down his warriors rush’d, 

As to an easy conquest; but they shrunk, 

And wonder’d whence should come the singular might, 
So sudden, of a race so feeble late! 

Days, weeks and months, and the Biloxi fought, 
Invincible. Their narrow boundary grew 

More strong, commanding, in the invader’s eyes, 
Than had been their sole empire. Spring, at length, 
Put on her flowers ; green leaves and blossoming fruits, 
Declared for merey; but the barbarian tribes, 
Strengthened by fiercer thousands from the west, 
Maintain’d the leaguer. Rescue there was none; 
Despair had no more strength, for famine stopp’d 
The hearts of the Biloxi. One bright noon, 
Beheld them met in council: Womenand men;— 
The mother newly made, with the young babe, 
Unconscious, striving at her bloodless breasts;— 
For all are equal in the hour of wo, 

And all are heard or none !—- 


It needed not 
That they should ask what doom awaited them;— 
They saw it in the tottering gait, the face, 
Pinch’d by lean famine;—the imperfect speech, 
That faltered in the syllable prolonged;— 
The hollow eyes from which a spiritual glare 
Shot out like death’s. They saw it in all sights, 
And sounds, that fate, in that protracted term 
Of struggle and endurance, sti)! vouchsafe ;— 
And there was silence—a long, dreary pause, 
Broken by femenine sobs. 
Last of a line of kings !— 


Then spoke the Prince, 


‘¢ Shall we submit, 
To bonds and possible torture, or go forth, 
Made free by death ?” 


Brief silence follew’d then:— 
In that brief silence, memories of years 
And ages crowded thick. Years of delight— 
Ages of national fame! They thought of all 
The grace of their old homes,—the charm, the song, 
Pure rights and soothing offices —and pride, 
Made household by tle trophies richly strown 
Through court and chamber, of creative art,--- 
All lost !---and then the probable doom of bonds, — 
Worst form of slavery,—the superior race 
Bowed to the base and barbarous,—and one voice, 
Proclaimed the unanimous will of all---to die! 
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That eve, while yet within the western Heavens, 
Lingered the rosy sunset---while the waves 
Lay calm before them in the erystal bay, 
And the soft winds were sleeping, and a smile, 
As of unbroken peace and happiness, 
Mantled the glittering forest green, and far, 
Sprinkled the yellow beach with glinting fires 
That shone like precious gems;—the destined race 
Threw wide their fortress gate. ‘Then went they forth 
In sad procession. At their head the Prince, 
Who still had shared their fortunes;---then, the chiefs, 
And soldiers—few but fearless;—the old men, 
Patriarchs, who still remained, memorials 
Of the more fortunate past; and, last of all, 
The women and the children. ”T'was an hour, 
When Nature craved a respite from her toils, 
And from the strife withdrawn the savage foe 
Were distant, to their woodland tents retired. 
These started with strange wonder to behold 
The solemn march, unwitting of its eud 
And noble purpose; nor strove to disturb 
The rites which they divined not. 
That ancient nation. 


On they went, 
Weapons bore they none, 
But with hands erossed upon their fearless hearts, 
The warriors led the way. The matron clung 

To her son’s arm that yielded no support. 

The infant hushed upon its mother’s breast, 

Was sleeping, but the mother’s sobs were still 
Audible with her song;—and with her song, 

Rose that of thousands, mingling in one strain! 
The art which, in their happier days had been 
Most loved among them, in spontaneous song, 
Unsummon’d, pour’d itself upon the air, 

As, slowly, but with steps unfaltering still, 
March’d the pale band, self-destined, to the deep ! 
Never had ocean in his balmiest hours, 

Looked less like death—less terrible, less wild! 

An infant’s slumber had not been more free 

From al] commotion. Beautiful and bright, 

In that declining sunset lay the scene, 

That witnessed the sad sacrifice; and, sweet, 

Like the fair prospect, was the united song,— 
That Epicedium o’er a nation’s fate, 
Self-chaunted, which went with them to the waves; 
And still survives them; breathing from their graves, 
The story of their Empire,—of its fame,— 

Its fall, and their devoted faith that knew 

No life unblessed with freedom. Sweetest strain !— 
Once more it rises into sounds, that grow, 
Human, in strength; and now, it floats away, 
Subdued and sinking, as in that sad hour, 

When its last breathings from the warrior’s throat, 
Stopp’d suddenly; and through the desolate air, 
Went a more desolate hush that told the rest! 
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GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,—THE PRINCE. 


PART 5. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEORGE BECOMES CONNECTED WITH A CASE OF 
Bieamy. 


A few days after the departure of McGregor, 
George, while testing the practicability of es- 
tablishing a bank without capital, was visited by 
Mr. Horatio Tynte. This visit surprised him, 
especially as Tynte looked extremely pale, and 
trembled, as he entered, with violence. 

‘Mr Julian,’ said he, and he seemed almost 
breathless as he spoke, ‘I have to make a thou- 
sand apologies for calling, but I am at the pres- 
ent time in a position so dreadful that unless 
you consent to aid me, I am rnined |’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried George. ‘Explain to me the 
nature of your position; and if J can render you 
any assistance, I will.’ 

‘Mr. Julian, if, when I have explained all, you 
find that you cannot, you will not betray me?’ 

‘Ff will not: no, upon my honor.’ 

‘Had I not the utmost confidence in you, al- 
though a comparative stranger, I should not 
have thus ventured to call; nor would the con- 
fidence I repose in you alone have induced me 
to do so; but having heard so much of your tal- 
ent and ingenuity, | looked upon you as being 
the only man in existence capable of enabling 
me to avert the destruction with which [ 
am menaced. [ am, Mr. Julian, a married 
man: I have been married for years; but six 
months ago, being dreadfully poor, | advertised 
for a wife, with the view of making money, and 
the result of the advertisement was a secret in- 
troduction to a young lady with ten thousand 
pounds at hercommand. I had no intention of 
marrying her !—not the slightest at first; but as 
I found it impossible tu obtain possession of any 
part of her property without, I eventually did 
so!’ 

‘Your former wife being still alive ?—Well, 
sir?’ 

‘Well, Mr. Julian, after marriage all was con- 
fidence on her part, all happiness and devotion. 
I found her an affectionate, amiable creature, 
whom I hated myself almost for having deceiv- 
ed: still all went on well—for, of course, she 
had not the least suspicion,—until yester- 
day, when to my horror I found that, by some 
means with which [am as yet unacquainted, 
she has ascertained all! She knows the very 
date of my first marriage, the church, the min- 
ister,—in fact, every thing connected with it; 
and now I am threaiened with an indictment 
for bigamy, which to me, known so well as I 


Can 


Can you point out any means by 


am, will amount to transportation for life! 
youaid me ? 
which I can escape? 
cy’s sake do!’ 

‘Allow me a few minutes,’ said George, calm. 
ly, ‘to reflect upon the matter. 

And he buried his face in his hands. 

‘This,’ thought George, ‘is a heartless villain: 
awretch! I could suggest the means by which 
his escape might be accomplished, but should | 
be justified in doing so? This is the question 
I have now to answer to myself. What if he 
be punished by transportation? He deserves it 
richly, but what advantage will be derived from 
that punishment by the poor devoted heart-strick- 
en creature whom he has deceived? None. But 
can his escape be beneficial to her? This is the 
point. I consider her only in this matter, I have 
no consideration for him.’ 

Having dwelt upon this point for some time, 
he raised his head and found that Tynte had 
been watching him with an anxiety the most in- 
tense. 

‘You of course,’ said he, ‘obtained full posses- 
sion of the ten thousand pounds?’ 

‘I did,’ replied Tynte. 

‘Has she any other property?’ 

‘Not any.’ 

‘No expectations ?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘Then in the event of your being transported 
—I say in that event, she will be left completely 
destitute ?’ 

‘She hasan aunt, but I believe that she is poor. 

‘How mach of the ten thousand pounds have 
you spent? Deal fairly and openly with me, 
and you have a chance; but if any thing be con 
cealed, you have none. How much have you 
spent ?’ 

‘I should say that I have spent and lost near- 
ly six thousand.’ 

‘Six thousand: a thousand a month. Well, 
you have now therefore, four thousand pounds 
in your possession |’ 

‘About four’ 

‘Where is it ?” 

‘Oh, [ have it about me in cash. When | as 
certained that all had been discovered, I of 
course thought it better to secure it.’ 

‘Of course! very prudent, especially if you 
were now tobe taken into custody! But, i 
dependently of that consideration, and without 
entering into the slightest explanation, having 
reference to my view of your conduct, seeing 
that that would be perfectly useless, 1 see mj 
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' way so clearly in this matter, that I am prepar- 
’ ed to come to terms with you at once. 


In the 
first place, I'll undertake to get you so entirely 
out of this difficulty that, even in the eye of the 
law, you shall be in the same position as you 
were before the marriage took place.’ 

‘By getting held of the register ?’ 

‘No: there are witnesses, I presume, whose 
evidence can be had! This is not an old affair, 
you will remember.’ 

‘Bat can it be done without its being necessa- 
ry for me leave England ?’ 

‘Itcan: I repeat te you, that you will be in 
the same position as you were before; that no 
law in existence relating to bigamy, can after- 
wards touch you; that you will be able to set 
law at defiance; that you will, in short, be a 
free man.’ 

‘But how is this to be done?’ 

‘That I will explain when our contract is fin- 
ished! My part of it I have stated; the per- 
formance of your part will be far less difficult; 
it being, in fact, simply this—that in considera- 
tion of the service proposed, you agree to secure 
that four thousand pounds to her whom you 
have so deeply injured.’ 

‘What, the whole ?’ exclaimed Tynte, with an 
expression of amazement.’ 

‘The whole,’ replied George. 

‘And leave myself utterly destitute ?’ 

‘Look at the utter destitution of her—but I 
will not moralize; painful as it is to me, and as 
it would be to any man blessed with the feelings 
ofa man, I consent to treat this cruel affair as a 
matter of business merely.’ 

‘But consider, Mr Julian! I shall scarcely 
have a single pound left. 

‘Ido consider, sir:—see exactly what you 
have.’ 

Tynte drew forth his pocket-book and count- 
edthe notes. He found there were four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds. 

‘Well,’ said George, ‘in order that you ma 
not be without a pound, keep the two hundred, 
and deliver up the rest.’ 

‘These are very hard terms, Mr Julian!’ 

‘On no other terms will I consent to interfere; 
and unless I do, recollect nothing can save you.’ 

‘Well, but let us say two thousand ?’ 

‘No; nothing less than the four, sir, will do. 
| pledged my honor that [ would not betray you; 
that pledge shall remain unbroken; but I strong- 
ly advise you to come to my terms, and that im- 
mediately, for now every hour teems with dan- 


‘But when the money is given up, how am I 
to be secure ?” 

‘You said you had confidence in me. I will 
not, however, test that confidence further. You 
know Bull to be a responsible man. Let the 
money be placed in his hands, and I will give 

him at the same time authority to return it, if 
my part of the contract be not faithfully per- 
formed. Shall I send for him?’ 

Tynte hesitated. 

‘Kemember,’ continued George, ‘in this mat- 
terthere must be no delay. I do not, fur obvi- 
ous reasons, appeal to yeur sense of justice; I 
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am anxious for you to look at the thing solely 
with a view to your own safety! Is he to be 
sent for ?’ 

‘Well, [ must submit; let him come.’ 

George then despatched a message to Bull, 
requesting him to come without delay; and in 
the mean time he drew up two papers, one au- 
thorizing the payment of the money to Tynte’s 
second wife, setting forth her maiden name; 
and the other directing it to be returned to 
Tynte,in the event of the conditions therein 
named not being fulfilled. These papers were 
duly signed and sealed; and as Bull, in a state 
of trembling anxiety, soon appeared, Tynte was 
requested to put down the money. 

‘Mr Bull,’ observed George, there are notes to 
the amount of four thousand pounds. Will you 
do me the favor tohold them? It will be but 
for a very few days. Here are also two docu- 
ments, the seals of which are not to be broken 
till application be made for the money. You 
will be kind enough to take possession of them ?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly!—oh, certainly!’ re- 
plied Bull, who looked as ifthe thing was not 
exactly clear to him. 

‘Thank you,’ said George; ‘you will excuse 
my troubling you; but [ knew that they could 
not be placed in safer hands than yours.’ 

Bull looked at the packet, and then at George, 
and then at Tynte, in a very mysterious man- 
ner; but, perceiving that nothing more was re- 
quiredof him then, he slowly moved towards 
the door. He did feel, he could not help feeling, 
that a little additional explanation would not be 
by any means unpleasant; but as it was, why, 
he left with all his characteristic grace. 

‘Now,’ said George, ‘I must get you indicted.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Tynte, starting up with 
an expression of rage. 

‘Be calm, sir; be calm,’ said George. 

‘Calm!’ 

‘If you will not hear me, how can we pro- 
ceed ?’ 

‘Am [after all to be betrayed ?” 

‘No!—Listen. I must get you indicted—in- 
dicted for bigamy. Now don’t be impatient !— 
you must be tried, when, as I shall arrange it, 
you must be acquitted, and when you are, you 
will be, in the eye of the law, in precisely the 
same position in which you stood before the mar- 
riage, seeing that no man can be tried the second 
time for the same offence.’ 

Tynte’s countenance instantly changed, and 
he at once resumed his seat. 

‘But,’ said he, after a pause, ‘is it possible fur 
this to be done ?’ 

‘I undertake to do it. The laws of England, 
sir, are so conveniently framed, that in almost 
any case it is possible to escape them.’ 

‘But willit be safe ?’ 

‘Nothing can be more so. The ordeal through 
which you will have to go may not be pleasant ; 
but you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, having passed that ordeal, you will be a 
free man. Now, for the next few days you 
must be absent; you must, in fact, keep out of 
the way until I want you. Let me know where 

you are, and let me also have the address of 
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Mrs. Tynte, I mean your second wife, of course. 
You may rely upon my using all possible de- 
spatch, and you shall either see or hear from me 
daily.” 

‘1 shall not be deprived of my liberty long?’ 

‘You shall not be in custody twenty-four 
hours ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Tynte, ‘this is very unpleasant! 
However, as it must be, it must. Here is the 
address of Mrs. Tynte; and I'Jl let you know 
this evening where J am to be found. | leave 
myself entirely in your hands, Mr. Julian: you 
have the power to destroy me at once; but as I 
have confidence in you, more, in fact, than I 
have in any other man alive, I consider myself, 
notwithstanding, safe.’ 

‘You may,’ returned George; ‘that which I 
have undertaken I | perform.’ 

Tynte, with many warm expressions of grati- 
tude, then took his leave, and George at once 
set to work. 

His first object was to see the poor lady who 
had been thus cruelly deceived; and in pursu- 
ance of this object, he went immediately home, 
and then, accompanied by Julia, proceeded to 
her residence. 

On their arrival they found her in the deepest 
affliction. She wasa gentle, interesting crea- 
ture, very beautiful, and very young; and while 
George was explaining to her the object of his 
visit, she and Julia, who was almost equally af- 
fected, wept over each other like children. 

Having related the substance of all that oc- 
curred, and partially explained how he meant 
to proceed, he begged of her earnestly, for her 
own sake, not to interfere, when she fell upon 
her knees and seized his hand, and having bless- 
ed him, kissed it passionately and bathed it with 
her tears. 

*} would not injure him for the zcor/d!’ she 
exclaimed in tones of agony, which pierced the 
heart both of Julia and of George. ‘He has 
been cruel, very cruel; but, oh! [ would not 
injure him although he has so deeply injured 
me.’ 

George raised her, and feelingly implored her 
to be tranquil, and if kindness could have sooth- 
ed her, she must have been calm; but she con- 
tinued to weep bitterly, while Julia sobbed as if 
her heart was bursting, until George, knowing 
all that he desired to know, offered to leave Julia 
till the evening, which offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and he left the afflicting scene quite un- 
manned. 

The Surrey sessions were about to be held,and 
George saw that no time was to be lost. He 
remembered that Jones had introduced him to 
an old friend of his, an attorney, ana upon him 
he accordingly called. 

As his grand object was to blind the police, 
the magistrates, the judge, counsel, jury, and 
all, he considered it unsafe to impart the secret 
to this gentleman, as he probably would not un- 
derstand, or if he did, he might not, perhaps, 
appreciate the motives which nduced him to 
act. He therefore instructed him to prepare an 
indictment against the prisoner, without stating 
that he was not yet in custody, and also to draw 
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up a formidable brief, in support of the prose- 
cution, in which the whole of the facts were to 
be faithfully set forth, and a copy of the certifi. 
cate of each marriage given with the names of 
the attesting witnesses, and sv on, in order that 
the whole thing might seem so clear thit, if sup- 
ported by any evidence at all, no doubt could be 
entertained of a conviction; and having dene 
this, he went to another attorney, and instruct- 
ed him to draw upa brief for the defence. 

He represented to them both the necessityfor 
despatch, and they promised to be as expeditious 
as possible, and having thus placed matters ina 
very fair train, he dined with Bull, to whom he 
explained just as much as he felt it to be neces- 
sary for him to know, and then went to call for 
Julia. 

Sympathy—perhaps the most enchanting of 
all the attributes of the heart—is, indeed, uni- 
versal ; but its power is felt most when the heart 
is most pure. It then soothes its sorrows so 
sweetly, that we really almost love to be sor- 
rowful, conscious of the tendency of sorrow be- 
ing, to develope those beautiful feelings which 
surround us, when: unk to the depths of despair, 
with the heavenly halo of hope. In this case, 
so powerful had been its influence, that she 
whom George had left a few hours before in a 
paroxysin of agony had now become perfectly 
calm. Hope beamed from her eye with compar- 
ative brightness; she looked as if she felt she 
was not destroyed: in every feature the spirit 
of resignation was portrayed, and she seemed to 
have inspired that firm trust in God which im- 
parts a new light to the soul. 

As George entered they both flew to meet him, 
and he found that during his absence they had 
become like sisters. Mrs. Tynte had begged of 
Julia to call her Helen, and as there existed a 
perfect reciprocity of feeling between them, they 
addressed each other as Julia and Helen as 
familiarly as if they had been dear friends for 
years. George, being most anxious not to re- 
vert to the painful subject which had drawn them 
together, if it cou'd by possibility be avoided, 
spoke gaily of this suddenly-conceived fr end- 
ship, and ventured to express a hope that it 
would last, and that Helen and Julia would see 
each other frequently ; about which he need not 
have troubled himself at all, for all that had been 
settled befure he returned. 

Just, however, as George was about to take 
leave, Helen pressed his hand and said, as her 
eyes swam with gratitude: ‘1 know the un- 
bounded generosity of your nature ; I know the 
unconquerable energy of your mind; I know all 
from my dear, dear Julia, who can explain to 
you how grateful 1 feel better than I can, and 
who has inspired me with the conviction, that 
if I place myself entirely in your friendly hands, 
all that itis possible to do willbe done. But be- 
lieve me,’ she added, and her tears now began to 
choke her utterance ; ‘I cannot express what! 
feel; but I do feel grateful—most grateful—’ 

She wished to say more; but her heart was 
too full to allow her to proceed. George assut 
ed her that nothing which he possessed te 
power to do should be left undone; and whet 









































































































































































































































































ee Julia had taken an affectionate farewell, they left 
A, her comparatively happy. 
fi- In the morning George was early on the alert, 
of and as Tynte hat inforned him of the place of 
na his retreat, he went at once to aseertain the 
- names of those who were to appear for the prose- 
be cution in the brief as attesting witnesses. One 
— of these, a Mrs. Jenks, a poor woman whom 
et Tynte pointed out as being the most likely per- 
son to answer George's purpose, she having been 
for present at the former marriage, was fixed upon, 
—_ and George went to sound her forthwith. He 
es found her apt and very indignant on becoming 
he acquainted with the object of his visit. Oh! she 
ae would do any thing to transport the villain !— 
for Nothing could give her so much satisfaction.— 
The idea of marrying two wives! Why, she 
: of would go to the very farthest extremity of the 
ara world to convict him! 
east Having permitted Mrs. Jenks, who wasa very 
B 80 honest woman, to give vent to her indignation 
— for some time with great freedom, he presented 
’ be- her with an earnest of his intentions, and pro- 
hich mised to give her five pounds clear of al] her ex- 
pair, penses, provided she preserved the strictest 
Page, secrecy, and in all respects followed his instruc- 
she tions. This she solemnly promised to do, and 
ms as George made secrecy a sine qua non, impres- 
ectly sing upon her, that if it became known it might 
n pare defeat the very object he had in view, in which 
| she case she would lose the reward, he had not the 
spirit sligitest doubt of that promise being kept. 
ved to This was the first day of the sessions, and on 
a im- leaving Mrs. Jenks—who was directed to hold 
herself in readiness to go with him in the morn- 
thim, ing, George p:sceeded to the attorneys, had the 
y had aames ot the witnesses inserted in the brief for 
sed of the prosecution, and before night all was pre- 
sted a pared. 
|, they The next morning, every thing being in per- 
len as fect readiness, Tynte was directed to be at a cer- 
ds for tain inn in the borsugh of Southwark at ten.— 
to re- He accordingly went; but just as he was about 
1 them toenter the house, Mrs. Jenks—whom George 
vided, had brought to the spot in a coach just before— 
fr end rushed at him—seized him with a masculi.e 
that it grasp, and pinned him with an ar of triumph, 
ald see until she had given bim into custody. 
ped not Being thus secured, he was taken, when the 
id been Magistrates arrived, to Union Hall, and as Mrs. 
Jenks joyfully attended, the magistrates felt 
lo take justified in remanding him to give time for all 
as het & the other witnesses to appear, and he was accor- 
he un- dingly removed to Horsemonger-lane gaol. 
ow the As Tynte was now actually in custody, a fact 
now all hecessary to assistin finding a bill against him, 
lain to the indictment was tak. n before the grand jury, 
an, and then sitting, and as a matter of course, a true 
on, that bill was obtained the same day. 
y hands, This, indeed, may he said to be a matter of 
But be- course, for the grand jury system—of which an 
pe gan to explanation will be given anon—was then and is 
. what I sill a disgrace to this country 
‘ul— _ Well, Tynte having slept rather fitfully dur- 
art Was @ ing the night, for it may with propri«ty be stated 
ze assur that ne ther his room nor his bed met his views, 
a when Was early next morning, without any ceremony, 
) 





and without being allowed even time to attend 
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to his toilet, hurried into court witha crowd of 
other piisoners, and thrust .n:o the dock to plead 
to the indictment. Here the clerk of the crown 
informed him that as he had so recently been 
taken into custody, he might, if he chose, tra- 
verse till the next sessions, which was kind on 
the part of the clerk of the crown; but Tynte 
declared that, being of course conscious of his 
innocence, he was ready to take his trial at once, 
which had a very good effect. 

On the case being called, Tynte made an ap- 
plication through his counsel—who, as well as 
the counsel for the presecution, had had his 
brief left at his chambers the previous evening 
with the fee—to the effect that all the witnesses 
in the case should be ordered out of court. Out 
of court they were accordingly erdered, which 
had a tendency to satisfy the counsel for the 
prosecution that all his witnesses were there, 
more especially as when the crier called out with 
his usual distinctness, ‘The witnesses—prosecu- 
tion—King against Tynte!’ Mrs. Jenks very 
correctly cried ‘Here!’ to signify, of course that 
they were in attendance. 

The council for the prosecution then began, 
and he opened the case bravely. He undertook 
to show that the prisoner was one of the most 
heartless individuals that ever were suffered to 
crawl upon the earth, and boldly pledged his 
personal honor, in conjunction with his profes- 
sional reputation—and he was a man of high 
standing at the bar—that he had witnesses to 
prove the unparalleled truth ot what he stated, 
witnesses to prove every thing by evidence the 
most unquestionable, witnesses of high character 
and undoubted -espectability, witnesses whose 
testimony could not be impugned. 

While the eloquent gentleman was going on 
thus with great warmth and dexterity, George, 
having given a letter to a person to deliver to 
the prisoner, when the counsel for the proscu- 
tion had concluded—left the court, and taking 
Mrs. Jenks, who was anxiously waiting outside, 
and panting to give her evidence, under his 
arm; walked with due deliberation out of the 
neighborhood, clearly explaining to her that as 
it was highly improbable that he should require 
her evidence that day, he would see her safely 
home ; when, being quite satisfied of her laud- 
able intention of doing all in her power to send 
the prisoner out of the country, he would wil- 
lingly pay her the five pounds at once. Mrs. 
Jenks, who felt flattered by this declaration of 
confidence, not having even the most semote 
suspicion of the object in view, accompanied him 
with infinite gladness of heart, and congratula- 
ted herself warmly upon having the five pounds 
secure. On their way, h»wever, it struck 
George as being just possible, that as the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Jenks happened to be known, she 
might be sent for; and as he thought it as well 
to guard even against possibility, he suggested 
that, instead of going directly home, it would 
perhaps be more safe t» drop in at some tavern 

and have a quiet dinner, in order that he might 
afierwards run back to the court, to see how 
matters were progressing. As this suggestion 
was held to be admirable by Mrs. Jenks—who 
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declared that she would not have the wretch 
escape fer worlds—it was adopted. They en- 
tered a tavern and ordered dinner ; and while it 
was being prepared, George gave Mrs. Jeuks 
the five pounds he had promised, and heard a 
repetition of the whole of the evidence with 
which she intended to favor the court. By the 
time this was finished, dinner was produced, and 
they both ate with great-satisfaction. George, 
however, being anxious to ascertain how mat- 
ters stood, although he knew that nothing more 
on his part was required, paid the bill almost 
immediately on the cloth being removed, and 
having given Mrs Jenks full instructions to 
proceed directly home, in the event of his not 
returning within an hour, departed. 

While this branch of the business was being 
managed, the court presented an unexampled 
scene of confusion; for when the eloquent 
eounsel for the prosecution had concluded his 
withering speech, wherein he established the 
immaculate character of his witnesses firmly in 
the minds of all present, not one could be found. 
Their names were called again and again by the 
crier; but no—that acute individual declared that 
he had seen them all in a heap just before, and 
could not withhold the important intimation 
that he looked upon their absence at that ex- 
tremely critical juncture as being odd. Time 
was allowed by the court to hunt some of them 
up, but in vain; every public-house in the 
vicinity was searched, but not one in ‘The King 
versus Tynte,’ could be brought up, dead or 
alive. 

At this period Tynte, according to the in- 
structions of George, the whole of which he bore 
in mind, pressed his counsel to admit the first 
marriage ; and that learned person did then pub- 
licly declare that the prisoner had suggested the 
expediency of said first marriage being admit- 
ted, in order to facilitate the business, and to 
show that none were more desirous that no ad- 
vantage should be taken of the temporary ab- 
sence of a witness than said prisoner him- 
self. 

The court deemed this very straight-forward 
and very correct, and so indeed did the counsel 
for the prosecution; it had certainly relieved 
him of the onus of proving the first marriage, 
but where were all the witnesses whose testi- 
mony touched upon the second ? 

While the counsel for the prosecution was 

using for a reply to this natural question, a 
fetter was delivered to Tynte, the silent, but 
most expressive reading of which created con- 
siderable curiosity in court. Having read it, 
Tynte handed it to his counsel, who appeared 
to be delighted with it, and smiled most trium- 
phantly, and then began to taunt the learned 
counsel for the prosecution, and to inquire very 
affectionately after those respectable witnesses 
whose characters were not to be impugned !— 
which was very amusing to all, save the learned 
individual addressed, who felt nettled, especial- 
ly as he had laid himself open to these sarcastic 
taunts, by the red-hot delivery of his flaming 
speech, wherein he dwelt with peculiar emphasis 
upon his witnesses, precisely as if the common 
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run of witnesses, compared with them, were 
fools. Hence, the more he reflected upon his 
position, the warmer he became ; for he couldn't 
at all understand it! Who was the attorney? 
There was certainly some strange name endor. 
sed on the brief, but the hand was so queer, that 
no soul could make it ont! 

‘People will write such sticks,’ he said, ‘really 
it’s amazing.’ And he twisted and turned it 
upside down, with the view of getting at it in 
that way, and then tried to spell it, until at 
length he got into such a rage with it, that he 
felt himself bound to apply to the court to stop 
the trial for an hour, ostensibly in order that he 
might find those witnesses who were still so 
mysterieusly invisible. 

As no opposition was offered to this, the bus 
iness of the court was suspended for an hour, 
during which time the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion and a host of learned friends put their heads 
together strictly with the view of making out 
the crooked hieroglyphics which appeared upon 
the back of the brief. 

The question was what earthly name did it 
look like? It was no name at all in reality; 
but what by a stretch of the imagination might 
it be conceived to be? Was it Jenkinson ?—or 
Smith? There was one turn to begin with, 
which looked as if it had been designed to form 
part of a P; and the moment that discovery was 
made, the learned counsel for the prosecution 
turned to the Ps in the Law List. Parker?— 
did it look like Parker? No; it looked more 
like Pimlico and Son. Philips ?—was it any- 
thing like Philips? No; the majority then de- 
cided against its being a Pat all. Well! if not 
a P what was it? None of them could tell: nor 
was it ever intended that any of them should. 
Some gave it up, declaring with boldness that 
it was the gordian knot in a fit; others more 
obstinate—while even admitting it to be a very 
strange amalgamation of strokes, felt bound to 
make it out, and were consequently lost in their 
own extraordinary conjectures, until the hour 
fer which the trial had been stopped had ex- 
pired. 

Tynte, being naturally anxious to bring the 
affair to an end, now advised his counsel to show 
the letter he had received to the counsel] for the 
prosecution. He did so, and when that gentle 
man had read it, he, swelling with indignation, 
said, ‘My lord! I consent to the acquittal of 
the prisoner. I perceive that I have been made 
a dupe in this affair: the parties clearly never 
meant to goon with the trial.’ 

A verdict of acquittal was accordingly re 
turned by direction of the Chairman, and Tynte 
was free. 

Previously, however, to his leaving the dock, 
he instructed his counsel to apply for a copy 
the record. This was done ostensibly in ordet 
that he might have an opportunity of indicting 
the prosecutor, and witnesses for a conspiracy if 
getting up so flagrant a charge, but in reality 
merely for effect On this application being 
made, the Chairman, addressing Tynte’s cout 
sel, said,— 

‘Your client may think himself very well of 
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in being acquitted without requiring a copy of 
the record. 

Upon which, Tynte, personally addressed the 
Chairman, pointed out to him the manifest im- 
propriety and uncharitableness of such an ob- 
servation, and referred him to the letter he had 
received, which was instantly submitted to his 
perasal. 

This letter appeared to have been written by 
a friend of the assumed second wife, ridiculing 
the position in which he had been placed, and 
pointing to it as a proof of the firm determina- 
tion as well asthe power of the writer to annoy 
him. 

Having read this letter, with a feeling of con- 
tempt, the Chairman apologized for the observa- 
tion in which he had indulged, and publicly 
stated that Tynte left the court without a stain 
upon his character. He also begged of the re- 
porters present not to do farther injury by giv- 
ing publicity to his case; and, having thus done 
all that he could do for him, he bowed as Tynte 
quitted the court. 

The return of George was welltimed. He met 
Tynte coming out, and could not avoid taking 
him by the hand, although he hated his charac- 
ter; a fact which he had never attempted to 
conceal. 

‘You have performed your part nobly,’ said 
Tynte; ‘nothing could have been better arrang- 
ed, { followed your instructions in every partic- 
ular; although I did not at first appreciate their 
value, every point was of so much importance 
as the trial proceeded, that I have now left the 
court without a stain upon my character.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said George. ‘We'll not dwell 
upon that. I am glad for more reasons than one 
that you are free; and now that you are, you 
had better have some slight refreshment, and 
then we Il call upon Bull to make the business 
complete. 

‘{ shall not give the whoJe of that money up!’ 
cried Tynte. 

‘You have given it up!’ returned George. 

‘No, I've not! and I tell youcandidly that it’s 
of no use to mince the matter, you know—I'll 
never authorize its payment to her!’ 

‘But you have done so!’ 

‘Oh! [know what I’m about well enough, you 
mustn't flatter yourself that you have a fool to 
deal with!’ 

‘Indeed! Why, Tynte, you are even agreater 
villain than I imagined you to be!’ 

‘I don't care what you or any other man may 
imagine! That doesn’t at all distress me. I 
tell you plainly that money mnst be returned! If 
itbe not, and that at once, I know my course.’ 

‘You are a very clever person, Mr.Tynte,’ said 
George, calmly, ‘but your talent, Mr. Tynte, 
ought to have enabled you to perceve that I am 
nota man to be trifled with. Threats from a 
man like you, Mr.Tynte, I hold in the most per- 
fect contempt. Do you imagine for a moment 
that I would have taken one step in this affair 
without having first secured you firmly Mr. 
Tynte? Could you suppose me ignorant of the 
real character of him with whom | was dealing, 
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or that I should fail to deal with him according- 
ly? Surely not—but if you did suppose any- 
thing so absurd, you were never more deceived 
in your life.’ 

‘Oh, [know my course. You'll not get over 
me.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I’m satisfied of this, that I 
have bound you, sir, fast!’ 

A pause ensued, but they still walked on. As 
they proceeded, George, knowing the character 
of Bull thought it better to get the money out 
of his hands as soon as possible, while Tynte 
was conceiving a plan by which he might regain 
possession by force. They were both therefore 
silent, and continued to be silent until they en- 
tered Bull’s office. 

Fortunately Bull was within, and having re- 
quested themr with all his accustomed courtesy 
to be seated, he became all attention. 

‘The packet,’ said George, ‘which you have 
in your possession: will you do me the favor to 
open it and read the contents”’ 

Bull drew it from the safe and broke the seal, 
and having leoked at the papers enclosed, he 
inquired if the condition therein stated had been 
fulfilled. 

‘It has,’ replied George. 

‘Then it appears,’ continued Bull,‘I am to 
hand this four thousand pounds to Helen Grant- 
ley. Isit not so? 

‘No!’ shouted Tynte, who madea dash at 
the notes; but George, who had anticipated 
something of the kind, and who had therefore 
kept his eyes fixed upon him, on the instant 
sprang at his throat, and brought him heavily to 
the ground. 

‘Villain!’ cried George, ‘I suspected your 
object.’ 

‘I will have my money!’ cried Tynte. ‘I in- 
sist upon having my money!’ 

Bull stood as if petrified. He could not at all 
conceive the meaning of it; but George direct- 
ed him to return the notes to the safe, and when 
that had been accomplished, he suffered Tynte 
to rise. 

‘You have read your authority,’ said Geoige, 
addressing Bull. 

‘Itis no authority at all,’ cried Tynte. 

‘Mr Bull,’ said George, ‘it is an authority, 
upon which you are bound to act.’ 
‘I shall be justified in doing so? 

shall be justified ?’ 

‘Perfectly! 1 will indemnify you.’ 

‘If you say it’s correct, 1 shall deliver it to 
Helen Gantley.’ . 

‘Do so at your peril !’ exclaimed Tynte. 

‘Sir!’ said Bull, with a firmness at which 
Geerge was surprised, ‘quit my office! There’s 
the door, sir! If you don’t quit instantly, sir, 
I'll give you into cnstody for creating a disturb- 
ance.’ 

Tynte now began to rave like a maniac; but 
fining that Bull was still determined, and no- 
thing could shake the cool firmness of George, 
he ieft the office uttering the vilest threats, and 
in less than an hour from that time, the four 
thousand pounds were delivered to Helen. 
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MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
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“THE POACHER.” 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


PART 5. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GOING TO COURT, AND COURTING. 


When M'Shane awoke the next morniug he 
tried to recail what had passed between him and 
Dimitri, and did not feel quite convinced that 
he had not trusted him too much, ‘1 think,’ said 
he, ‘it was all uponanif. Yes,sure; if O Don- 
ahue was in love, and if she was. Yes, I’m 
sure thatit was all upon ifs. However, I must 
goand tell O' Donahue what bas taken place.’ 

M Share did so; and O Donahue, afier a little 
thought, replied, ‘Well, | don’t know; perhaps 
it’s «l! for the best; for you see | must have trust- 
ed somebody, and the difficulty would have 
been to knew whom to trust, for everybody be- 
longs to the police here, L believe; 1 think, my- 
seli, the fellow is hones; at all events, I can 
make it \sorth his while to be so.’ 

‘He would uot have told me he belonged to 
the police if he wished to trap us,’ replied M’- 
Shane. 

‘That's very true, andon the whole I think 
we could not de better. But we are going on 
too fast; who knows whether she meant any- 
thing by what she said to me when we parted; 
or, if she did then, whether she may not have 
altered her mind since?’ 

‘Such things have been—that’s a fact, O°’ Don- 
aliue.’ 

‘Aud wi'lbe, as long as the world lasts. Mow- 
ever, to-morrow [| am to be presented—perhaps 
J mav gee her. I'm giad that I know that [ 
may chance to meet licr, as | shall now be on my 

uard.” 

‘And what shallf say to Dimitri?’ 

‘Say that you mentioned her name, znd where 
she was, and that | had only replied,—that I 
should like to see her again.’ 

‘Exactly, that will leave it an open question, 
as the saying is,’ replied M Shane. 

The next day O’Donahue, in his uniform, 
drove to the Ambassador’s hotel, to accompany 
him to the Annishkoff Palace, where he was to 
be presented to the Emperor. O'* Donahue was 
most g aciously received,—the Emperor walking 
up to him, as he stood in the circle, and inquir- 
ing after the health of his Royal Highness the 
Commander in-Chief, what service he had been 
employed upon, &c. He then told O’Donahue 
that the Empress would be most glad to mak - 
his «equaintance, and hoped that he would make 
a long stay at St. Petersburgh. 


It was with a quickened pulse that O'D na. 
hue fullowed the Ambassador into the E:npress's 
apartmeuts. He had not watted there move 
than five minutes ia conver-ation with the Am- 
ba-sador, when the doors opened, and the Eu. 
press, attended by her chamberlain, and follow. 
ed by her ladies in wating and mats of honor, 
entered the room. O' Donahue had made up his 
mind not to tuke his eyes off the E.npress uctil 
the presentation was over. As soon as he hat 
kissed hands, and answereu the few questions 
which were graciously put to him, he retired to 
make room tor others, and then, for the first 
time, did he venture to cast his eyes upon the 
group of ladies behind. The first that met his 
view were unknown, but, behind all the rest, he 
at length perceived the Princess Czartorinski, 
talkinga d laughing with another lady. After 


ashort time she turned round, and their eyes 


met. The Princess recognized him with a start, 
and then tu:ined away and put her band up to 
her breast, as if the shock had taken away ler 
breath. Once more she turned her face to 
O Donahue, and this time he was fully satisfied 
by her looks that he was welcome. Ten minutes 
aiter, the Ambassador summoned O' Donahue, 
and they quitted the palace. 

‘I have seen her, M’Snane,’ said O D snahue; 
‘she is more beautiful, and f aw more in love 
thanever. And now what am I to do?’ 

‘That’s just the d:fficulty,’ replied M Shane. 
‘Shall € taik with Dimitri, or shall © hold my 
tongue, or shall 1 think about it, while you go 
to dinner at the Awodassaiur’s ? 

‘f cannot dine out today, M’Shane. 
wrile an excuse.’ 

‘Well, now, I do believe you are in for it in 
gocd earnest. My love never spuiled my appe- 
tite; on the contrary, it was my appetite that 
made me fal! in love.’ 

‘lwish she had not been a P incess,’ said O’- 
Donahue, throwing hiuself ou the sola 

*That’s nothing at all here,’ replied M’Shane. 
‘A Princess is to be had. Now, if she had been 
a General it would have been all up with you. 
Military rank is everything here, as Dimiti 
says. 

‘She’s an angel,’ replied O Donahue, witha 
sigh. 

‘That's rank in Heaven, but goes for nothing 
in P tersburgh,’ r2plied M’Shane. = ‘Dimitri 
tells me they’ve civil generals here, which I 
conceive are improvements on our staff, for 
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devil a civil general | have had the pleasure of 
serving under.’ 

‘What shall 1 do?’ said O' Donahue, getting 
up, and preparing to write his note to the Am- 
passador. 

‘Eat your dinner, drink a bottle of Champagne, 
and then I'll come and talk it over with you ; 
that’s all you can do al present. Give me the 
» note and Ill send Dimitri off with it at once, and 
| order up your dinner ” 

M’Snane’: advice not being very bad, it was 
followed. O Donahue had finished his dinner, 
and was sitting by the fire with M Shane, when 
there was a knock at the door. M’Saane was 
summoned, and soon returned, saying, ‘there’s 








































































































































































































































1 F&F a litile fellow that wants te speak with you, and 
S88 B wont give his message. He’s a queer little 
ne body, and not so bad-lookimg either, with a bols- 
i §& teronthe top of his head, and himself not high- 
oni er than a pillow; a pigeon couid sit upon his 
4: EB shoulder, and peck up peas ou. of his shoes; he 
os struts like a grenadier, aud, by the powers! a 
us B orenadier’s cap would serve as an extinguisher 
itil jor him. Shall I show him in?’ 
hat ‘Certainly,’ replied O’ Donahue. 
one The reader may not be aware that there is no 
1 to partof the globe where there are so many dwarfs 
irst asat St. Petersburgh; there is scarcely a hotel 
the belonging to a noble family without one or two, 
his if not more; they are very kindly treated, and 
» he are, both in appearance and temper, very supe- 
ski, & rior to the dwarfs occasionally met with else- 
iter | where. One of the diminutive race now enter- 
yes | ed tie room, dressed in a Turkish costume; he 
‘arty B was remarkably well made and handsome in 
p to & person; he spoke sufficient French to inquire if 
ler F he addressed himself to Captain O' Donahue; 
> to § and on beiwg replied to in the affirmative, he 
fied FF yave his a small billet, aud then seated himself 
utes — onthe sofa with all the freedom of a petted 
uuey F menial. O Donahue tore openthe note; it was 
very short: 
rue; ‘As L[ know you cannot communicate with me, 
love & | write to say that [ was delighted at your hav- 
| ing kept your promise. You shall hear from me 
jane. — again as soon as | know where [ can meet you; 
my — inthe meantime be cautious. The bearer is to 
ju go be trusted; he belongs to me. This 
O’ Donahue passed the paper to his lips, and 
will & then satdown '@ reply. We shall not trouble 
the reader with what he said; it is quite sufficient 
itin & that the Jady was content with the communica- 
appe- & tion and alse at the report from his little messen- 
that — ger of the Captain's behavior when he had read 
her billet. 
1 QO’ Twoor three days afterwards, O’ Donahue re- 
ceived anote trom a German widow lady, a 
hane. § Couatess Erhausen, particularly requesting he 
been & would call upon her in the afternoon, at three 
you. & oclock. As O’Donahue had not as yet had 
imilit & the pleasure of being introduced to the Count- 
est, although he had often heard her spo- 
vith@ — ken of in the first society, he did not fail 
in his appoiatment, as he considered that it 
‘thing J} was possible that the Princess Czartorinski might 
cite be connected with it; nor was he deceived; for, 
¥* { & ashe entered the saloon, ne found the Princess 
> ior 








sitting on the sofa with Madame Erhousen, a 
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young and pretty woman, not more than twen- 


ty-five years of age. The Princess rose, greet- 
ed Captain O Donahue, and then introduced the 
Covntessas her first cousin. A few minutes 
after his intreduction, the Countess retired; 
leaving them alone. O Donahue did not lose 
this opportunity of pouring out the real feelings 
of his heart. 

‘You have come a long way to see me, Cap- 
tain O Donahue, and | ought to be grateful, re- 
plied the Princess; indeed, | have much pleas- 
ure in renewing our acquaintance.’ 

‘O' Donahue, liowever, did not appear satisfied 
with this mere admission: he became eloquent 
in his own cause, pointed out the cruelty of 
having brought him over to see her again if he 
was not to be rewarded, and, after about an hour's 
pleading, he was sitting on the sofa by her side, 
with her fair hand ‘n his, and his arm round ber 
slender waist. They parted: but through the 
instrumentality of the little dwarf they often 
met ayvain at the same rendezvous. Occasion- 
ally they met in society, bu! before others they 
were obliged to appear constrained and formal; 
there was little pleasure in such meetings, and 
when O Donahue could not see the Princess, 
his chief pleasure was to call upon Madame Er- 
hausen and talk about her. 

‘Yon are aware, Captain O' Donahue,’ said the 
Countess, one day, ‘that there will be a great 
difficulty toovercome in this affair. The Princess 
js a sort of ward of the Emperor's, and it is said 
that he has already, in tis own mind, disposed 
of her hand.’ 

‘J am aware of that,’ replied O Donahue; ‘and 
I know no other means than running away with 
her’ 

‘That would never do,’ replied the Countess; 
‘you could not leave Petersburgh without pass- 
ports; nor could she leave the palace for more 
than an hour or two without teing missed. You 
would soon be discovered,and then you would 
lose her forever.’ 

‘Then what can I do, my dear Madame? shall 
I throw myself upon the indulgence of the Em- 

ror?’ 

‘No, that would not answer either; she is too 
rich a prize to be permitted to go into foreign 
hands I'll tell you what you must first do.’ 

‘I’m all attention.’ 

‘You must make love to me, replied the 
Countess. ‘Nay, understand me; | mean that 
you must appear to make love to me, and the re- 
port of our marriage must be spread. The Em- 
peror will not interfere in such acase; you must 
do so to avoid suspicion. You have been here 
very often, and your equipage has been con- 
stantly seen at the door. If it 1s supposed you 
do not come on my account, it will be inquired 
why you do come; and there is no keeping a 
secret at Petersburgh. After it is supposed that 
it isa settled affair between us, we then may 
con-ider what next ought to be done. My re- 
gard for my cousin alone induces me to consent 
to this; indeed, it is the only way she could 
avoid future misery.’ 


‘But is the Emperor so despotic on these 
points ?’ 
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+An emperor is not to be trifled with ; « ward 
of the Emperor is considered sacred—at least, so 
far, that if a Russian were to wed one without 
permission, he probably would be sent to Siberia. 
With an Englishman it is different, perhaps ;— 
and, once married, you would be safe, as you 
would claim the protection of your Ambassador. 
The great point is, to let it be supposed that 
you are about to marry some one else, and then, 
suspicion not being awakened, you may gain 
your wish.’ 

‘But tell me, Madame—that I may be safe 
from the Emperor’s displeasure is true—but 
would the Princess, atter he aiscovered it ?— 
Couid he not take her away from me, and send 
her to Siberia for disobedience ?’ 

‘) hope, by the means I propose, to get you 
both clear of the Emperor—at least, till his dis- 
pleasure is softened down. Me he cannot hurt; 
he can only order me out of his dominions. As 
forthe Princess, [ should think, that if once 
married to you, she would be safe, for you could 
claim the protection of the Ambassador for her, 
as your wife, as well as yourself. Do you com- 
prehend me now?’ 

*I do, Madame; and may blessings follow yeu 
for your kindness. | shall in future act but by 
your directions.’ 

‘That is exactly what i wished you to say; 
and so now, Captain O Donahue, farewell. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A RUN-AWAY, AND A HARD PURSUIT. 


‘Well, now,’ said M’Shane, after he had been 
informed by O'Donahue of what had passed be- 
tween him and the Countess, ‘this is all very 
pretty, and looks very well; but tell me, are we 
to trust that fellow Dimitri? Can we do with- 
out him? I should say not when we come to 
the finale; andis it not dangerous to keep him 
out of our confidence, being such a sharp, keen- 
witted fellow? Nay more, as he has stated his 
wish te serve you in any way, it is only treat- 
ing him tairly. He knows the little dwar* who 
has been here so often; indeed, they were fel- 
low-servants in the Czartorinski family, for he 
told me so. | would trust him.’ 

‘[ think so too, but we must not tell him 

> 


‘No, that we certainly need not, for he will 
find it out without telling.’ 

‘Well, M’Shane, do as you please; but on 
second thoughts, I wit] speak to the Countess 
to-morrow.’ 

O' Donahue dia so, the Countess called on the 
Princess at the palace, and the next morning 
O' Donahue received a note, stating that Dimi'ri 
was to be trusted. O'Donahue then sent for 
the courier, and told him that he was about to 
put cenfidence in him on a promise of his 
fidelity. 

*[ understand you, Sir, and all you intend to 
do; there is no oceasion to say anything more to 
me, until you want my assistance: I will not, in 
the meantime, neglect your interest, for 1 hope 
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to remain with you, and that is the only reward 
I ask for any services i may perform. I have 
only one remark to make now, which is, that it 
will be necessary, a few days before you leave 
Petersburgh, to let me know, that | may adver. 
tise it.’ 

‘Advertise it?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, advertise your departure, that you 
may not runaway in debt. Such is the custom; 
and without three notices being put in the Ga. 
zette, the police will not give you your pass- 
port.”’ : 

‘I am glad that you mentioned it. Of course 
you are aware that | am paying attention to the 
Countess Erhausen, and shall leave Peters. 
burgh with her, | trust, as my wife.” 

‘l understand, Sir, and shall take care that 
your intimacy there shall be known to every- 
body.’ 

So saying, Dimitri left the room. 

The winter now set in with unusual severity. 
The river was one mass of ice, the floating bridg- 
es had been removed, the Montagnes Russes 
became the amusement of the day, and the 
siedges were galloping about in every direction. 
For more than a month, O Donahue continued 
his pretended addresses to the fair cousin of the 
Priucess, and during that time he did not once 
see the reai object of his attachment; indeed, the 
dwarf never made his appea:ance, and all com- 
munication, except an occasional note from her 
to the Countess, was, from prudence, given up. 
The widow was rich, and had often been press- 
ed to renew her bonds, but had preferred her 
liberty. O’Donahue, therefore, was looked up- 
on as a fortunate man, and congratulated upon 
his success. Nor did the widow deny the pro- 
jected union, except in a manner as to induce 
people to believe in the certainty of its being ar- 
ranged. O’Donahue’s equipage was always at 
her door, and it was expected that the marriage 
would immediately take place, when O Dona- 
hue attended a levee given by the Emperor on 
the Feast of St. Nicholas. The Emperor, who 
had been very civil to O’ Donahue, as he walked 
past him, said, 

‘Well, Captain O’Donahue, so I understand 
that you intend to run away with one of our 
fairest and prettiest ladies—one of the greatest 
ornam.nts of my Court.’ 

‘I trust that I have your Majesty’s permission 
so to do,’ replied O’ Donahue, bowing low. 

‘O, certainly, you have; and, moreover, our 
best wishes for your happiness.’ 

‘{ hambly thank your Majesty,’ replied O' Don- 
ahue; ‘still I trust your Majesty does not think 
that I wish to transplant her to my own coun- 
try altogether; and that I shall be permitted to 
reside, for the most part, in your Majesty’s do- 
minions.” 

‘Nothing will give me greater pleasure, and 
it will be a satisfaction to feel that I shall gain, 
instead of losing, by the intended marriage.’ 

‘By the powers ! but I will remind him of this 
some day or another,’ thought O'Donahue.— 
Hav’ntL his permission to the marriage, and to 
remain in the country?’ 

Every thing was now ripe for the execution 
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ofthe plot. The Countess gave out that she 
was going to her country seat, about ten miles 
from St Petersburgh; and it was naturally sup- 
posed that she was desirous that the mavriage 
should be private, and that she intented to retire 
there to have the ceremony performed—and 
O Donahue advertised his departure in the Ga- 
zette. 

The Princess Czartorinski produced 4 letter 
from the Countess, requesting her, as a favor, to 
obiain leave from the Empress to pass two or 
three days with her in the country, and the Em- 
press, as the Countess was first cousin to the 
Princess, did not withhold her consent; on the 
contrary, when the Princess left the palace, she 
putacase of jewels in her hand, saying, -these 
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at are for the bride, with the good wishes and pro- 
T. tection of the Empress, as long as she remains 
in the country.’ One hour afterwards, O Dona- 
hue was rewarded forall his long forbearance by 
y: clacping his fair one in his arms. A priest had 
g been provided, and was sent forward to the coun- 
es try chateau, and at ten in the morning all the 
he parties were ready. 
mn. The Princess and her cousin set off in the 
ed carriage, followed by O’ Donahue, with M’Shane 
he and his suite. Everything was en regle; the 
ce passports had been made out for Germany, to 
he which country it was reported the Countess 
m- would proceed a few days after the marriage, 
ler and the Princess was to return lo the palace.— 
up. As soon as they a:rived at the chateau the cere- 
88- mony was performed, and O' Donahue obtained 
ner his prize ; and to guard against any mishap, it 
up- was decided that they should leave the next 
on morning, on their way to the frontier. Dimitri 
TO had been of the greatest use, had preparea 
ace against every difficulty, and had fully proved 
ar- his fidelity. The parting between the Countess 
sat and her cousin was tender. ‘How much do [ 
age owe, dear friend!’ said the Princess. ‘What 
na- risk do you incur for me? How will yeu brave 
on the anger of the E.nperer ?’ 
who ‘I care but little for his anger; Iam a woman, 
ked and not asubject of his; but before you go, you 
must both write a letter—your hu<band to the 
and Einperor, reminding him ot his having given 
our his consent to the marriage, and his wish that 
test he should remain in his dominions, and let him 
: add his sincere wish, if permitted, to be employ- 
sion ed in his Majesty's service. You, my dear 
cousin, must write to the Empress, reminding 
our her of her promise of protection, and soliciting 
her good offices with the Emperor. 1 shall 
Don- & play my own game; but depend upon it, it will 
ink = allend in a laugh.’ 
oun- O'Donahue and his wife both wrote their let- 
d to & ters, and O’Donahue also wrote one to the En- 
do- lish Ambassador, informmg him of what had 
taken place, and requesting his kind offices. 
and J As svon as they were finished, the Countess 
pain, J bade them farewell, saying: ‘I shall not send 
’ these letters until you are well out of reach, 
this depend upon it;? and with many thanks for her 
1e.— kindness, O’Donahue and his bride bade her 
d to & tdieu, and set off 01 their long journey. 
- The carriage procured fer their journey was 
utio 





what is called a German batarda, which is very 
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similar toan English chariot with coach box, 
fixed upon asleigh. Inside were O Donahue 
and his young bride, M Shane preferring to ride 
outside on the box with Joey, that he might not 
be in the way, asa third person invariably is 
with a newly married couple. The snow was 
many feet deep on the ground ; but the air was 
dry, and the sun shone bright. The bride was 
handed in, enveloped in a rich mantle of sable ; 
O Donahue followed, equally protected against 
the cold; while M’Shane and Joey fixed them- 
selves on the box, su covered up in robes of wolf 
skins, and wrappers of bear skins for their feet, 
that you could see but the tips of their noses.— 
On the front of the sleigh, below the box of the 
carriage, were seated the driver and the courier ; 
four fiery young horses were pawing with im- 
patience; the signal wis given, and off they 
went at the rate of sixtezn miles an hour. 

‘Where’s the guns, Joey, and the pistols, and 
the ammunition ’’ inquired M’Shane; ‘we're 
going through a wild sort #f country, I expect.’ 

‘I have put them in myself, and I can lay my 
hands on them immediately, Sir,’ replied Joey ; 
‘the guns are behind us, and your pistols and 
the ammunition are at my feet; the Captain’s 
are in the carriage.’ 

‘That's all right, then; I like to know where 
to lay my hands upon my tools. Just have the 
goodness te look at my nose now and then, Joey, 
and if you see a white spot on the tip of it, you ll 
be pleased to tell me, and 1’ll do the same for 
you. Mrs. McShane would be anything but 
pleased if I came home with only half a handle 
to my face.’ 

The journey was continued at the same rapid 
pace until the close of the day, when they ar- 
rived at the post-house; there they stopped, 
M'Shane and Joey, with the assistance of the 
courier, preparing their supper from the stores 
which they brought with them. After supper 
they retired, O Donahue and his wife sleeping 
in the carriage, which was arranged so as to 
form a bed if required ; while M’Shane and Joey 
made it out how they could npon the cloaks, and 
what little straw they could procure, on the floor 
of the post-honse, where, as M'Shane said the 
next morning, they ‘had more bedfellows than 
were agreeable, although he contrived to get a 
few hours’ sleep in spite of the jumping vaga- 
bonds.’ When they rose the next morning, they 
found that the snow had just begun to fall fast. 
As soon as they had breakfasted they set out, 
nevertheless, and proceeded at the same pace. 
McShane telling Joey, who was, as well as him- 
self, almost embedded in it before the day was 
half over, that it was ‘better than rain, at all 
events ;’ to be sure that was cold comfort, but 
any comfort is better than none, O’Donahue’s 
request for M’Shane to come inside was disre- 
garded; he was as tough as little Joey, at all 
events, and it would be a pity to interrupt the 
conversation. They had changed their horses at 
asmall village, about four o’clock, and were 
about three miles on their last stage, for that 
day’s journey, when they passed through a pine 
forest. 


‘There's a nice place for an ambuscade, Joey, 











if there were any robbers about here,’ observed 
M’Shane. ‘Murder and Irish! whet’s those 
chaps running on the trees so fa-t, and keep- 
ing pace with us? I say, courier,’ continued 
M Shane, pointing to them, ‘what are those?’ 

The courier looked in the direction pointed 
out, and as soon as he had done so, spoke to the 
driver, who, casting his eyes hastily im the direc- 
tion, applied the lash to his horses, and set off 
with double speed. 

‘Wolves, Sir,’ replied the courier, who then 
pulled out his pistols and commenced loading 
them. 

‘Wolves!’ said M’Shane, and hungry enough, 
I'll warrant; but they don’t hope to make a 
meal on us, do they? At allevents well give 
them a little fight for it. Come, Joey, I see the 
courier don't like it, so we must shake off tne 
snow and get our amunition ready.’ 

This was soon done; the guns were unstrap- 
ped from the back of the coach box, the pistols 
got from beneath their feet, and all were soon 
ready, loaded and primed. 

‘It’s lucky there's such a miston the windows 
ef the carriage, that the lady can't see what we 
are afier, or she'd be frightened, perhaps,’ said 
Joey. 

‘the rapid paee at which the driver had put 
his horses had for a time put the wolves in the 
rear; but now they were seen following the car- 
riage at about a quarter of a mile distant, having 

quitted the forest and taken to the road. 

‘Here they come, the devils! one, two, three, 
—there are seven of them. 1 suppose this is 
what they call a convoy in these parts. Were 
you ever wolf-hunting before, Joey ?’ 

‘{ don’t call this wolf hunting,’ replied Joey ; 
‘I think the wolves are hunting us.’ 

‘It’s all the same, my little poacher—it’s a 
hunt, at all events. They are gaining on us 
fast; we shall soon come to an explanation. 

The courier now climbed upto the coach-box 
to reconnoitre, and he shook his head, telling 
them in very plain English that he did not like 
it; th.t he had heard that the wolves were out, 
in consequence of the extreme severity of the 
weather, and he feared that these seven were 
only the advance of a whole pack; that they had 
many versts to go, for the stage was a long one, 
and it would be dark before they got to the exd 
of it. 

‘Have you ever been chased by them before ?’ 
said Joey. 

‘Yes,’ replied the courier, ‘more than once; 
it’s the horses that they are so anxious to get 
hold of. Three of our horsesare very good, but 
the fourth is not very well, the driver says, and 
he is fearful that he will not hold out; however, 
we must keep them off as long as we can; we 
must not shoot at them till the last moment.’ 

‘Why not?" inquired M’Shane. 

‘Because the whole pack would scent the 
blood at miles, and redouble their efforts to come 
up with us. There is an empty bottle by you, 
sir; throw it on the road behind the carriage; 
that will step them for a time.’ 

‘An empty bot:le stop them! well, that’s queer: 
it may stop a man drinking, because he can get 
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no more out of it. 


However, as you please, 
gentlemen; here's to drink my health, bad men. 
ners to you,’ said M Shane, throwing the bottle 
over the carriage. 

The courier was right; at the sight of the bot. 


tle in th’ read the wolves, who are of a most 
suspicious nature, and think that there is a trap 
laid for them in everything, stepped short and 
gathered round it cautiously: the carriage pro. 
ceeded, and in a few minutes the animals were 
out of sight. 

‘Well,that bother’s me entirely,’ said M’Shane; 
‘an empty bottle is as good to them as a charged 

un.’ 

‘But look, sir, they are coming on again, 
replied Joey; ‘and faster than ever. 1 sup 
pose they were satisfied that there was nothing 
in it.’ 

The courier mounted again to the box where 
Jcey and M’Shane were standing. 

‘{ think you had a ball of twine,’ said he to 
Joey, ‘when you were tying down the baskets, 
where is it?’ 

‘It is here under the cushion,’ replied Joey, 
searching for and producing it. 

‘What shall we find to tie to it?’ said the 
ceurier; ‘something not too heavy—a bottle won't 
do.’ 

‘What's it for?’ inquired M’Shane. 

‘To trail, Sir,’ replied the courier. 

“Yo trail! I think they're fast enough upon 
our trai] already; but if you want to help them, 
a red herring’s the thing.’ 

‘No, Sir; a piece of red cloth would do better, 
replied the courier. 

‘Red cloth! One would think you were fish- 
ing for mackerel,’ said M’Shane. ‘ 

‘Will this piece of black ch th do, which was 
round the lock of the gun?’ said Joey. 

‘Yes, I think it will,’ replied the courier. 

The courier made fast the cloth to the end of 
the twine, and, throwing it clear of the carriage, 
let the ball run out, until he had Jittle more than 
the bare end in his hand, and the cloth was 
about forty yards behind the carriage, dragging 
over the snow. 

‘They will not pass the cloth, Sir,” said the 
courier; ‘they think that it’s a trap.’ 

Sure encugh, the wolves, which had been 
gaining fast on the carriage, now retreated agair; 
and although they continued the pursuit, it was 
at a great distance. 

‘We have an hour and a half more to go before 
we arrive, and it will be dark, I’m afraid,’ said 
the courier; ‘all depends upen the horse holding 
out; I’m sure the pack is not very far behind.’ 

‘And how many are there in a pack?’ inquiret 
M’Shane. 

The courier shrugged up his shoulders. ‘Per- 
haps two or three hundred.’ 

‘Oh! the devil! don't I wish I was at home 
with Mrs. M’Shane?’ ¥! 

For half am hour they continued their rept 
pace, when the horse referred to showed symp 
toms of weakness: sti)] the wolves had nota 
vanced beyond the piete of bleck cloth which 
trailed behind the carriage. 

‘I think that, considering they are so hungty; 
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they ar¢ amazing shy of the bait,’ said M’Shane. 
‘By all the powers, they've stopped again!’ 

‘The string his broke, Sir, and they are ex- 
amining the cloth,’ cried Joey. 

‘Is tuere much line left?’ inquired the cour- 
ier, with some alarm. 

‘No, it has broken off by rubbing against the 
edge of the carriage behind.” 

The courier spoke to the driver, who now 
rose from his seat and lashed his horses furious- 
ly; butalthough three of the horses were still 
fresh, the fourth could not keep up with them, 
and ther was every prospect of his being drag- 
ged down on his knees, as more than once he 
stumbled and nearly fell. Inthe meantime, the 
wolves had left the piece of cloth behind them, 
and were coming up fast with the carriage. 

‘We must fire on them now, sir,’ said the 
courier, going back to his seat, ‘orthey wiil tear 


_ the flanks of the horses.’ 


M’Shane and Joey seized their guns, the 
headmest wolf was now nearly a-head of the 
carrage; Joey fired, and the animal rolled over 
in the snow. 

‘That's a good shot, Joey; load again; here's 
another.’ 

M Shane fired and missed the animal, which 
rushed forward; the courier’s pistol, however, 
brought it down, just as he was springing on the 
hind nost horses. 

O'Donahue, astonished at the firing, now 
lowered down the glass, and inquired the rea- 
son. M’Shane replied that the wolves w: re on 
them, and that he had better load h.s pistols, in 
case they were required. 

The wolves hung back a little on the second 
one falling, but still continued the chase, al- 
though at a more respectable disiance. The 
road was now on a descent, but the sick horse 
could hardly hold on his legs 

‘A little half hour more and we shall be in 
town,’ said the courier, climbing up the coach- 
seat, and looking up the road they had passed; 
but St Nicholas preserve us!" he exclaimed; 
and he turned round and spoke in hurried ac- 
cents to the drives in the Russian language. 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain; 
the poor horse was dead beat. 

‘What is the matter now?’ inquired M’- 
Shane. 

‘Do you see tiat black mass coming down 
the hill? it’s the main pack of wolves; I fear 
we are lost; the horse cannot go on.’ 

‘Then why not cut h's traces, and go on with 
the three others ?’ cried Joey. 

‘The boy is right,’ replied the man, and there 
sno time to lose. 

The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke 
to the driver in Russian, and the horses were 
pulled up. The courier jumped out with his 
knife, and commenced cutting the traces of the 
tred horse, while the other three, who knew 
that the wolves were upon them, plunged furi- 
ously in their harness, that they might proceed. 

twas a trying moment. The five wolves now 
cane up; the first two were brought down by 
the guns of M’Shane and Joey, and O Donahue 
killed a third from the carriage windows. 
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One of the others advanced furiously, and 
sprung upon the horse which the courier was 
cutting free. Joey leapt down, and put his pis- 
tol to the animal's head, and blew out his brains, 
while M’Shane, who had followed our hero, 
with the other pistol, disabled the only wolf that 
remained. 

Bat this danger which they had escaped from 
was nothing compared to that which threatened 
them; the whole pack now came sweeping like a 
torrent down the hill, with a simultaneous yell 
which might well strike terror into the bravest. 
The horse which had fallen down when the 
wolf seized him was still not clear of the sleigh, 
and the other three were quite unmanageable. 
M’Shane, Joey, and the courier, at last drew 
him clear from the track; they jumped into 
their places, and away they started again like 
the wind, for the horses were maddened with 
fear. The whole pack of wolves was not one 
hundred yards from them when they recom- 
menced their speed, and when M Shane consid- 
ered that there was no bope. But the horse 
that was left on the road proved their salvation; 
the starved animals darted upon it, piling them- 
selves one «n the other, snarling and tearing 
each other in their conflict for the feast. It was 
soon over; in the course of three minutes the 
carcass had disappeared, and the major portion 
of the pack renewed their pursuit; but the car- 
riage had proceeded too far a-head of them, 
and their speed being now uninterrupted, they 
gained the next ‘village, and O Donahue had the 
satisfaction of leading his territied bride into the 
chamber at the post-house, where she fainted 
as soon as she was placed in a chair. 

‘I'll tell you what, Joey, ['ve had enough of 
wolves for all my life,’ said M Shane; ‘and Joey, 
my boy, you're a good shot in the first place, 
and a brave little fellow in the next; here’sa 
handful of roubles, as they call them, for vou to 
buy lollipops with, but I don't think you'll find 
a shop that sells them hereabouts. Never mind, 
keep your sweet to th till you get te old Eng- 
land again; and after I tell Mrs. M’Shane what 
you have done for us this day, she will allow 
you to walk into a leg of beef, or round a leg of 
mutton, or dive into a beefsteak pie, as long as 
you live, whether it be one hundred years, 
more or less. I've said it, and don’t you forget 
it; and now, as the wolves have not made their 
supper upon us, let us go and see what we can 
sup upon ourselves.’ 


PART 6. 
CHAP. XVI. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


The remainder of the journey was completed 
without any farther adventure, and they at last 
found themselves out of the Russian dominions, 
when they were met by the uncle of the Prin- 
cess, who, as a Pole, was not sorry that his 
niece had escaped being married to a Russian. 
He warmly greeted O’Donahue, as his connec- 
tion, and immediately exerted all the interest 
which he had at court to pacify the Emperor, 
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When the affair first became known, which it 
seon did, by the Princess not returning to Court, 
his Majesty was anything but pleased at being 
outwitted; but the persuasiens of the Empress, 
the pleading of the English Ambassador, who 
exerted himself strenuously tor O Donahue, 
with the efforts made in other quarters, and, 
more than all, the letter of O Donahue, proving 
that the Emperor had given his consent (unwit- 
tingly, it is true,) coupled with his wish of en- 
tering into his service, at last produced the de- 
sired effect, and after two months a notice of 
th: ir pardon and permission to return was at 
last despatched by the Empress. O Donahue 
considered that it was hest to take immediate 
advantage of this turn in his favor, and to retrace 
his way to the capital. M Shane, who had been 
quite long enough in the sitnation of a domestic 
now announced his intention to return home; 
and O Donahue, aware that he was separating 
him from his wife, did not, ot course, throw any 
obstacle in the way of his departure. Oar lit- 
tle hero, who has lately become such a cypher 
in our narrative, was now the subject of consid- 
eration. O’Donahue wished him to remain 
with him, but M Shane opposed it. 

‘I tell you, O’Donahue, that it’s no kindness 
to keep him here; the boy is too good to be a 
page at a lady’s shoestring, or even a servant to 
so great a man as you are yourself now; besides, 
how will he like being buried here in a foreign 
country, and never go back to old England ?’ 

‘But what will he do better in England, M’- 
Shane ?* 

‘Depend upon it, Major,’ said the Princess, 
for she was now aware of M’Shane’s rank, ‘I 
will treat him like a son.’ 

‘Still he will be a servant, my lady, and that’s 
not the position—althongh, begging your par- 
don, an Emperor might be proud to be your 
servant, yet that’s not the position for little 
Joey.’ 

‘Prove that you will do betier for him, M’- 
Shane, and he is yours; but, without you do, I 
ain too partial to him to like to part with him. 
His conduct on the journey——”’ 

*Yes, exictly; his conduct on the journey, 
when the wolves would have shared us out be- 
tween them, is ome great reason for my ebjec- 
tion. He is too good for a menial, and tha'’s a 
fact. Youosk me what I intend to do with him; 
it is not so easy to answer that question, because 
you see, my lady, there’s a certain Mrs. M'- 
Shane iv the way, who must be consulted; but 
I think that when I tell her, what I consider to 
be as near the truth as most things which are 
said in this world, that if it had not been for the 
courage and activity of little Joey, a certain 
Major M’Shane would have been by this time 
eaten and digested by a pack of wolves, why, I 
then think, as Mrs. M’Shane and I have no 
child, nor prospect of any, as I know of, that 
she may be well inclined to come into my way 
of thinking, and of adopting him as her son; 
but, ot course, this cannot be said without my 
consulting with Mrs. M’Shane, seeing as how 
the money is her own, and she has a right to do 
as she pleases with it.’ 
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‘That, indeed, alters the case,’ replied O’Don- 
ahue, ‘and I must not stand in the way of the 
boy’s interest; still 1 should like to do some- 
thing for him.’ 

‘You have done something for him, O' Dona 
hue; you have prevented his starving; and if be 
has been of any use to you, it is but your re. 
ward—so you end he are‘quits. Well, then, it 
is agreed that J] take him with me? 

‘Yes,’ replied O Donahue, ‘] cannot refuse 
my consent after what you have said.’ 

Two days after this conversation the parties 
separated. O'Donabue, with his wife, accon- 
panied by Dimitri, set eff on their return to St. 
Petersburgh; while M Shane, who had pro- 
vided himself with a proper passport, got into 
the diligence, accompanied by little Joey, on his 
way back to Enyvland. 


CHAP. XVII. 
THE DAY AFTER THE MURDER. 


We must now return to the village of Grass. 
ford and the cottage in which we left Rush- 
brook and his wife, who had been raised up 
from the floor by her husband, and having now 
recovered from her swoon, was crying bitterly 
for the loss of her son, and the dread of her hus- 
band’s crime being discovered. For some time 
Rushbrook remained in silence, looking at the 
embers in the grate; Mum sometimes would 
Jook piteously in his master’s face, at other 
times he would slowly approach the weeping 
woman. The intelligence of the animal told 
him that something was wrong. Finding hin- 
self unnoticed, he would then go to the door by 
which Joey had. quitted, snuff at the crevice, 
and return to his master’s side. 

‘I’m glad that he’s off,’ at last muttered Rush- 
brook ; ‘he’s a fine boy that.’ 

‘Yes, he is,’ replied Jane; ‘but when shall | 
behold him again ?’ 

‘By-and-bye, never fear, wife. We must not 
stay in this place, provided this affair blows 
over.’ 

‘If it does, indeed!’ 

‘Come, come, Jane# we have every reason to 
hope it will, now, let’s go to bed; it would not 
do, if any one should happen to have been nea 
the spot, and to have found out what has trken 
place, for us to be discovered not to have been 
in bed all night, oreven for a light to be seen at 
the cottage by any early riser. Come, Jane, 
let's to bed.’ 

Rushbrook and his wife retired, the light was 
extinguished, and all was quiet, except cor 
science, which still tormented and kept Rusi- 
brook turning to the right and left continually 
Jane slept not; she listened to the wind; the 
slightest noise—the crowing of a cock—st:rtleé 
her, and soon footsteps were heard of those pas* 
ing the windows. They could remain in beé 
no longer. Jane arose, dressed, and lighted the 
fire ; Rushbrook remained sitting on the side of 
the bed, in deep thought. 

‘I've been thinking Jane,’ said he at last, 
would be better to make away with Mum.’ 
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‘With the dog! Why, it can’t speak, poor 
thing. No, no—den't kill the poor dog.’ 

‘He can't speak, but the deg has sense; he 
may lead thei to the spot.’ 

“And if he were to do so, what then? it would 
prove noth ng" 

‘No; only it would go harder against Joey.” 

‘Against the boy ! yes, it might convince them 
that Joey did the deed; but still, the very kill- 
ing of the animal would look suspicious; tie 
him up, Rushbrook; that will do as well.’ 

‘Perhaps better,’ replied he ; ‘tie him up in the 
back kitchen; there’s a good woman.’ 

Jane did so, and then commence: d preparing 
the breakfast ; they had taken their seats, when 
the latch of the door was lifted up, and Furness, 
the schoolmaster, looked in. This he was often 
jn the habit of doing, to call Joey out to accom- 
pany him to school. 

‘Good morning,’ said he; ‘now where’s my 
friend Joey ?” 

‘Come in. come in, neighbor, and shut the 
deor,’ said Rushbrook ; ‘1 wish to speak to you. 
Mayhap you'll take a cup of tea; if so, my mis- 
sus will give you a good one.’ 

‘Well, as Mrs. Rushbrook does make every 
thing so good, | don't care ii 1 do, although I 
have had breakfast; but where's my friend Joey? 
the lazy little deg; is he not up yet? Why, 
Mrs. Rushbrook, what's the matter, you look 
distressed ?’ 

‘! am, indeed,’ replied Jane, putting her apron 
to her eyes. 

‘Why, Mrs. Rushbrook, what is it?’ inquired 
the pedagogue. 

‘Just this; we are in great trouble about Joey. 
When we got up this morning we found that he 
was notin bed, and he has never been home 
since.’ 

‘Well, that is queer; why, where can the 
young scamp be gone to?’ 

‘We don't know; but we find that he took my 
gun with him, and I'm afraid—’ and here Rush- 
brook paused, shaking his head. 

‘Afraid of what? 

‘That he has gone poaching, and has been ta- 
ken by the keepers.’ 

‘But did he ever do so before? ’ 

‘Not by night, if he did by day. I can't tell; 
he always has had a hankering that way.’ 

‘Well, they do whisper the same of you, 
neighbor. Why do you keep a gun?’ 

‘I’ve carried a gun all my life,’ replied Rush- 
brook, ‘and I don’t choose to be without one ; 
but that’s not to the purpose; the question is, 
what would you advise us to do?’ 

‘Why, you see, friend Rushbrook,’ replied the 
schoolmaster, ‘advice in this question becomes 
rather difficult. If Joey has been poaching as 
you imagine, and has been taken up as you sus- 
pect, why, then, you will soon hear of it; you, 
of course, have had no hand in it.” 

‘Hand in it!—hand in what?’ replied Rush- 
brook. ‘Do you think we would trust a child 
like him with a gun?’ 

‘I should think not; and therefore it is evident 
that he has acted without the concurrence of his 
parents. That will acquit you; but still it will 
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not help Joey; neither do I think yon will be 
able to recover the gun, which I anticipate will 
become a deodand to the lord of the manor.’ 

‘But the child—what will become of him?’ 
exclaimed Jane. 

‘What will become of him ?—why, as he is of 
tender years, they will not transport him—at 
least, | should think not; they may imprison 
him for a few months, and order him to be pri- 
vately whipped. I do not see what you can do, 
but remain quiet. I should recommend you not 
to say one syllable about it until you hear more.’ 

‘But suppose we do not hear?’ 

‘That is to suppose that he did not go out with 
the gun to poach, but upon some other expedi- 
tion.’ 

‘What else could the boy ikave gone out for?’ 
said Rushbrook, hastily. 

‘Very true; itis not very likely that he went 
out to commit murder,’ replied the pedagogue. 

At the word ‘murder’ Rushbrook started trom 
his chair; but, recollecting himself, he sat down 
again. 

‘No, no, Joey commit murder!’ cried he.— 
‘Ha, ha, ha,—no, no, Joey is no murderer.’ 

‘] should suspect not. Well, master Rush- 
brook, I will dismiss my scholars this morning, 
and make every inquiry for you. Byres will be 
able to ascertain vely soon, for he knows the 
new keeper of the manor-house.’ 

‘Byres help you, did yousay? No, no, Byres 
never will,’ replied Rushbrook, solemnly. 

‘And why not, my friend ?’ 

‘Why,’ replied Rushbrook, recollecting him- 
self, ‘lie has not been over cordial with me 
lately.’ 

‘Nevertheless, depend upon it, he will if he 
can,’ replied Furness; ‘if not for you, he wiil 
for me. Goed morning, Mrs. Rushbrook, I will 
hasten away now; but will you not go with me?’ 
continued Furness, appealing to Rushbrook. 

‘I will goanother way; it’sno use both going 
the same road.’ 

‘Very true,’ replied the pedagogue, who had 
his reasons for not wishing the company of Rush- 
brook, and Furness then left the house. 

Mr. Furness found all his boys assembled in 
the school-room, very busily employed thnmb- 
ing their books; he ordered silence, and inform- 
ed them,that in consequence of Joey being miss- 
ing, he was going to assist his father to look 
after him; and therefore they would have a hol- 
iday f'r thatday. He then ranged them all in 
a row, and made them turn to the right face, 
clap their hands simultaneously, and dixperse. 

Although Mr. Furness had advised secrecy ta 
the Rushbrooks, he did not follow up the advice 
he had given; indeed, hi reason for not having 
wished Rushbrook to be with him was, that he 
might have an opportunity of communicating 
his secret through the village, which he did by 
calling at every cottage, and informing the wo- 
men who were left at home, that Joey Rush- 
brook had disappeared last night, with his fa- 
ther’s gan, and that he was about to go in quest 
ofhim. Some nodded and smiled, others shook 
their heads, some were not all surpised at it, 
others thought that things could net go on se 
forever: 











collected al] their various 
opinions, then set off to the ale-house, to find 
Byres, the pedlar. When he arrived, he found 
that Byres had not come home that night, 
and where he was nobody knew, which was 
more strange, as his box was up in his chamber. 
Mr. Furness retnrned to the village, intending 
to communicate this information to Rushbrook, 
but, on calling, he found that Rushbrook had 
gone out in search ef the boy. Furness then re- 
solved to go up at once to the keeper’s lodge, 
and solve the mystery. He took the high road, 
and met with Rushbrook, returning. 

‘Well, have you gained any tidings?’ inquired 
the pedagogue. 

‘None® caghied Reshbrook. 

‘Then it’s my opinion, my worthy friend, that 
we had better at once proceed to the keeper's 
cottage and make inquiry; for strange to say, I 
have been to the alehouse, and my friend Byres 
is also missing.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Rushbrook, who had now 
completely recovered his self-possession. ‘Be 
it so, then ; let us go to the keeper's.’ 

They soon arrived there, and found the keeper 
at home, for he had returned to his dinner.— 
Rushbrook, who had been cogitating how to 
proceed, was the first to speak. 

‘You hav’n’t taken my poor Joey, have you, 
sir?’ said he tothe keeper. 

‘Not yet,’ replied the keeper surlily. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you know noth- 
ing about him?’ said Rushbrook. 

‘Yes, I know something about him and about 
you too, my chap,’ replied the keeper. 

‘But, Mr. Lucas,’ interrupted the pedagogue, 
‘allow me to put you in possession of the facts. 
It appears that this boy—a boy of great natural 
parts, and has been fur some time uaoder my tu- 
ition, did last night, but at what hour is unknown 
to his disconsolate parents, leave the cottage, 
taking with him his father’s gun, and has not 
been heard of since.’ 

‘Well, | only hope he’s shot himself, that’s 
all,’ replied the keeper. ‘So you have a gun 
then, have you, my honest chap?’ continued 
he, turning to Rushbrook— 

‘Which,’ replied Furness, ‘as I have informed 
him already wiil certainly be forfeited as a deo- 
dand to the Lord of the Manor; but, Mr. Lu- 
cas, this is not all; our mutual friend, Byres, the 

dlar, is also missing, having left the Cat and 
Fiddle last night, and not having been heard of 
since.’ 

‘Indeed! that makes out a different case, and 
must be inqnired intoimmediately. I think you 
were not the best of friends, were you,’ said the 
keeper, looking at Rushbrook; and then he con- 
tinued: ‘Come, Mary, give me my dinner, quick, 
and run up as fastas you can for Dick and 
Martin, tell them to come down with their re- 
trievers only. Never fear, my chap, we'll find 
—_ son also, and your gun to boot. You may 

ear more than you think for.’ 

‘All l want to know,’ replied Rushbrook fierce- 
ly, for his choler was raised by the sneers of the 
keeper, ‘is, where my boy may be.’ So saying, 
he quitted the cottage, leaving the schoolmaster 
with the keeper. 


Mr. Furness havin 
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As Rushbrook returned home, he resolved in 
his mind what had passed, and decided that 
nothing could be more tavorable for himself, 
however it might turn out for Joey. This con. 
viction quieted his fears, and when the neigh- 
bors came in to talk with him, he was very cool 
and collected in his replies. In the mean time 
the keeper made a hasty meal, and, with his sub- 
ordinates and the dogs, set off to the covers, 
which they beat till dark without success. The 
gun, however, which Joey had thrown down in 
the ditch, had been picked up by one of the la- 
borers returning from his work, and taken by 
him to the alehouse. None could identify the 
gun, as Rushbrook had never permitted it to be 
seen. Lucas, the keeper, came in about an hour 
after dusk, and immediately took possession of 
it. 

Such were the events of the first day after 
Joey's departure. Notwithstanding that the 
snow fell fast, the Cat and Fiddle was, as it may 
be supposed, unusually crowded on that night. 
Various were the surmises as to the disappear- 
ance of the pediar and of little Joey. The keep. 
er opeuly expressed his opinion that there was 
foul play somewhere, aud it was not until near 
midnight that the alehouse was deserted and the 
doors closed. 

Rushbrook and his wife went to bed; tired 
with watching and excitement, they found ob- 
livion for a few hours in a restless and unretresh- 
ing sleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CORONER'S INQUEST. 


Day had scarcely dawned when the keeper 
and his satellites were again on the search.— 
The snow had covered the ground for three or 
four inches, and, as the covers had been well 
examined on the preceding day, they now left 
them and went on in the direction towards where 
the gun had been picked up. This brought 
them direct to the furze bottom, where the dogs 
appeared to quicken their movements, and when 
the keepers came up with them again, they found 
them lying down by the frozen and stiffened 
corpse of the pedlar. 

‘Murder, as I expected,’ said Lucas, as they 
lifted up the body and scraped off the snow which 
had covered it; ‘right through his heart 
poor fellow; who would have expected this 
from such a little varmint? Look about, my 
lads, and see if we can find anything else.— 
What is Nap scratching at ?—a bag—take it up, 
Martin—Dick, do you go for some people to take 
the body to the Cat and Fiddle while we see if 
we can find anything more.’ 

Ina quarter of an hour the people arrived, the 
body was carried away, while the keeper went 
off in all haste to the authorities. 

Furness, the schoolmaster, as soon as he had 
obtained the information, hastened to Rush- 
brook’s cottage, that he might be the first to con- 
vey the intelligence. R shbrook, however, 
from the back of the cottage had perceived the 
people carrying in the body, and was prepared. 
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‘M d people, I am much distressed, but 
it wake told, although, believe me—I feel for 
you—your son—my pupil—has murdered the 
pedlar.’ 

‘Impossible,’ cried Rushbrook. 

‘Jt is but too trae; | cannot imagine how a 
boy brought up under my tuition—nay, Mrs. 
Rushbrook, don’t cry—brought up, I may say, 
with such strict notiuns of morality, promising 
so fairly, blossoming so sweetly—’ 

‘He never murdered the pedlar!’ cried Jane, 
whose face was buried in her apron. 

‘Who then could have ?’ replied Furness. 

‘He never shot him intentionally, I'll swear,’ 
said Rushbrook; ‘if the pedlar has come to his 
death, it must have been by some accident. I 
suppose the gun went off somehow or other; 
yes, that must be it; and my pocr boy, frighten- 
ed at what had taken place, has run away.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the schoolmaster, ‘such may 
have been the case ; and I do vertainly feel as if 
it were impossible that a boy like Joey, brought 
up by me, grounded in every moral duty—1l may 
add, religiously and pionsly instructed—could 
ever commit such a horrible crime.’ 

‘Indeed he never did,’ replied Jane; Iam sure 
he never would do such a thing.’ 

‘Well, 1 must wish you good bye now, my 
poor people; I will go down to the Cat and Fid- 
dle, and hear what they say,’ cried the peda- 
gogue, quitting the cottage. 

‘Jane, be careful,’ said Rushbrook ; ‘our great 
point now is to say nothing. I wish that man 
would not come here.’ 

‘Oh, Rushbrook!’ cried Jane,‘what would I 
give if we could live this last three days over 
again !’ 

‘Then imagine, Jane, what I would give,’ re- 
plied Rushbrook, striking his forehead; ‘and 
now say no more about it.’ 

At twelve o clock the next day the magistrates 
met, and the coroners inquest was held on the 
body of the pedlar. On examination of the 
body, it was ascertained that a charge of small 
shot had passed directly through the heart, so 
as to occasion immediate death; that the mur- 

der had not been committed with a view of rob- 
bing, it was evident, as the pedlar’s purse, 
watch, and various other articles, were found 
upon his person. 

The first person examined was a man of the 
name of Green, who had found the gun in the 
ditch. The gun was produced, and he deposed 
to its being the one which he had picked up and 
given into the possession of the keeper; but no 
one could say to whom the gun might belong. 

The next party who gave his evidenece was 
Lucas, the gamekeeper. He deposed that be 
knew the pedlar, Byres, and that, being anxious 
to prevent poaching, he had offered him a good 
sum if he would assist him in convicting any 
poacher; that Byres had then confessed to him 
that he had often received game from Rush- 
brook, the father of the boy, and still continued 
to do so, but Rushbrook had treated him ill, and 
he was determined to be revenged upon him, 
and get him sent out of the country ; that Byres 
had informed him on the Saturday night before 
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the murder was committed, that Rushbrook was 
to be out on Monday night to procure game for 
him, and that if he looked out sharp, he was 
certain to be taken. Byres had also informed 
him that he had never yet found out when Rush- 
brook left his cottage or returned, althongh he 
had often tracked the boy, Joey. As the boy 
was missing on the Monday morning, and Byres 
did not return to the alehouse after he went out 
on Saturday night, he presumed that it was on 
the Sunday night that the pedlar was murdered. 

The keeper then farther deposed as to the find- 
ing of the body and also of a bag by the side of 
it; that the bag had evidently been used for put- 
ting game in, not only from the smell, but from 
the feathers of the birds which were still remain- 
ing inside of it. 

The evidence as to the finding of the body and 
the bag was corroborated by that of Martin and 
Dick, the under-keepers. 

Mr. Furness then made his appearance to give 
voluntary evidence, notwithstanding his great 
regard expressed for the Rushbrooks. He de- 
posed that, calling at the cottage on Monday 
morning for his pupil, he found the father and 
mother in great distress at the disappearance of 
their sun, whom they stated to Lave left the cot- 
tage some time during the night, and to have 
taken his father’s gun with him, and that their 
son had not since returned ; that he pointed out 
to Rushbrook the impropriety of his having a 
gun, and that Rushbrook had replied that he had 
carried one all his life, and did not choose to be 
without one ; that they told him, they supposed 
that he had gone eut to poach, and was taken 
by the keepers, and had requested him to go and 
ascertain if such were the fact. Mr. Furness 
added, that he really imagined that to be the 
case, now that he saw the bag, which be recog- 
nised as having been once brought to him by 
little Joey, with some potatoes, which his parents 
had made hima present of; that he could swear 
to the bag, and so could several othersas well as 
himself. Mr. Furness then commenced a lon 
flourish about his system <f instruction, in w hich 
he was stopped by the Coroner, who said that it 
had nothing to do with the business. 

It was then suggested that Rushbrook and his 
wife should be examined. There was some 
demur at the idea of the father and mother giv- 
ing evidence against their child, but it was over- 
ruled, and in ten minutes they both made their 
appearance. : 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who had been counselled by 
her husband, was the first examined, but she 
would not answerany question put toher. She 
did nothing but weep, and to every question her 
only reply was: ‘If be did kill him it was by ac- 
cident; my boy would never commit murder.’ 
Nothing more was to be obtained from her, and 
the magistrates were so moved by her distress 
that she was dismissed. 

Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and 
saw the body laid out on the table. but he soon 
recovered himself, and becaine nerved and re- 
solute, as people often will do inextremity. He 
had made up his mind to answer some questions, 
but not all. 











‘Do you know at what time your son left the 
cottage ?’ 

‘] do not.’ 

‘Does that gun belong to you?’ 

‘Yes, it is mine.’ 

‘Do you know that bag?’ 

‘Yes, it belongs to me.’ 

‘It has been used for putting game into; has 
it not ?’ 

‘J shall not answer that question. 
trial.’ 

Many other questions were put to him, but he 
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refused to answer them: and as the 


would all 
more or less have criminated himself as a poacu- 


er, bis refusals were adinitted. Rushbrook had 
played his game well, in admitting the gun and 
bag to be his property, as it was of service to 
him, and nv harm to Joey. After summing up 
the whole evidence, the Coroner addressed the 
Jnrv,and they returned an unanimous verdict 
of Wilful Murder against Joseph Rushbrook, the 
younger, and directed the sui of £200 to be 
offered for our hero’s apprehension. 
[To be continued.] 
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PASSAGES FROM JEAN PAUL. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE BOSTON NOTION, BY 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


THE GRAVE. 

The grave is not deep. It is the luminous 
foot-print of an angel who is seeking us. When 
the unknown hand sends the last arrow at the 
head of man, he bows his bead, and the arrow 
only strikes from his wounds the crown of 
thorns. 


IMPLORA PACE. 

Alas! how much have we all lost, if the im- 
ages of blessed days departed wring from us 
nothing but sighs. O Rest! Rest! Thou Eve- 
ning of the soul—thou silent Hesperus of the 
weary heart, that standest fast by the sun of 
Truth! when our hearts melt into tears at the 
very mention of thy gentle name; O, is that not 
a sign, that we seek after thee, but have thee 
not! 


THE SPIR(T-WORLD. 

Weare notalone. My spirit feels the pass- 
ing-by of kindred spirits, and raises itself up.— 
Under the earth is sleep—over the earth are 
dreams ; but between sleep and dreams I beheld 
eyes of light wander like stars. A cool breath 
comes from the ocean of Eternity over the glow- 
ing earth. My heart rises up, and will break 
off from Life. All is so grand about me! as if 
God were passing through the night. Spirits! 
receive my spirit ; it follows after you; draw it 
away ! 

SUNSET. 

I have thought a hundred times, that if I were 
an angel and had wings and no specific gravity, 
I would soar just so far upward, that I could 
see the evening sun glimmer o’er the edge of 


the earth, and, while I flew around with the 
earth, and, at the same against its motion on its 
axis, would hold myself always in such a posi- 
tion, that for a whole year long | could look into 
the mild, broad eye of the evening sun. But 
at length I would sink down, drunk with splen- 
dor, like a bee o’er-fed with honey, in sweet de 
lirinm on the grass. 


HUMAN LIFE. 

A Spirit throws us from on high down into 
this life, and then counts seventy or eighty, as 
we do when we throw astone into a deep crater; 
and at the seventieth pulsation or year, he hears 
the hollow sound as we strike the bottom of the 
grave. 


EVENING AND DEATH. 

The day is dying amid blossom-clouds, and 
with its own swan-song. The alleys and gar- 
dens speak in low tones, like men, whe. deeply 
moved; and around the leaves fly the gentle 
winds, and aroun ' the blossoms the bees, with 
atender whisper. Only the larks, like man, 
rise warbling into the sky, and then, like him, 
drop down again into the furrow; while the 
great soul and the sea lift themselves unheard 
and unseen to heaven, and rushing, sublime and 
fruit-giving,and waterfalls and thunder-showers, 
dash down into the valleys. 

In a country-house on the declivity of the 
Bergstrasse, an unspeakably sweet tone rises 
from a woman's breast, like a trembling lark.— 
It sounds as if the Spring were flying down 
frem Heaven with a song and singing on in one 
continuous tone of rapture hung poised with 
open wings above the earth, until the flowers 











should have sprung up for its evening couch. 
Harshly upon this voice of song breaks the toll- 































































































































































































































































had ing bell, from a cloister behind Newengleichen. 

and It is the so called passing bell, which the monks 

. always ring when a man is at the point of death, 

‘the so that the sympathizing soul may pray for the 

dict dying, around whom the Last Angel has drawn 

the the shades of night, therein to sever his heart- 
- strings, as they bandage one’s eyes in the ampu- 
tation of alimb. If it depended upon me—thou 
departing Unknown !—I would stop the death- 
bell and make it mute, so that now in thy dark- 
ened battlefield of death no echo of the receding 
earth should enter; which to thee (since the 
sense of having survived all other senses) so dis- 
mally announces the moment when thou art 
lost to us;—as to ascending wronauts, by a dis- 
th charge of cannon, is announced the moment 
the ; f , ; 
wale in which they vanish from the eyes of the spec- 
. tators. 
posi- ished 
: into TOYS. 

But There are merry, good-natured girls, who, in- 
plen- stead of a head, have only two feet ; can do no- 
t de thing but laugh, sing and tattle, and are never 

animated with a’soul, save when they are dan- 
cing—just as the little wooden drummers from 

: Nurenburgh drum and pound away—only while 
| into F the playful child is pulling them round the 
ty, as room. 
rater; ama 
hears THE SUMMER NIGHT. 
of the The summer alone might elevate us! God, 

what a season! In sooth, I often know not 
whether to stay in the city or go forth inte the 
\s, and fields, so alike is it everywhere, and beautiful.— 
d gar. If we go outside the city gate, the very beggars 
deeply gladden our hearts, for they are no longer cold ; 
gentle and the post-boys who can pass the whole night 
s. with horse-back, and the shepherds asleep in the 
: man, 7" air. Weneed no gloomy house: We make 
o hia, achamber out of every bush and thereby have 
ile the @ @ good industrious bees before us, and the 
nheard ip ™%t gorgeous butterflies. In gardens on the 
mayer’ hills sit schoolboys and in the open air look out 
seinen words in the dictionary. On account of the 
game-laws there is no shooting now, and every 
of the living thing in bush and furrow and on green 
o elk branches, can enjoy itself right heartily and safe- 
‘ied at ly. In all directions come travellers along the 
toads ;—they have their carriages for the most 
x down 

ate an thrown back—the horses have branches 
: stuck in their saddles, and the drivers roses in 

od with 5 





flowers 
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their mouths. The shadows of the clouds go 
trailing along,—the birds fly between them up 
and down, and journeymen mechanics wander 
cheerily on with their bundles, and want no 
work. Even when it rains we love to stand out 
of doors, and breathe in the quickening influence, 
and the wet does the herdsman harm no more. 
And is it night, so sit we only in a cooler shadow, 
from which we plainly discern the daylight on 
the northern horizon, and on the sweet warm 
starsofheaven. Wheresoever I look, there dol 
find my beloved blue on the flax in blessom, or 
the corn-flowers, and the godlike endless heaven 
into which! would fain spring as into a stream. 
And now if we turn homeward again, we find 
indeed but fresh delight. The street is a true 
nursery, for in the evening after supper, the lit- 
tle ones, though they have but few clothes upon 
them, are again let out into the epen air, and 
not driven under the bed-quilt as in Winter.— 
We sup by daylight, and hardly know where 
the candlesticks are. In the bed-chamber the 
windows are open day and night, and likewise 
most of the doors, without danger. The oldest 
women stand by the window without a chill, 
and sew. Flowers lie about everywhere—by the 
inkstand—on the lawyer's papers—on the jus- 
tice’s table, and the tradesman’s counter. The 
children make a great noise, and one hears the 
bowling of ninepin-alleys half the night through 
our walks up and down the street; and talks 
loud, and sees the stars shoot in the high hea- 
ven. The foresgn musicians, who wend their 
way homeward towards midnight, go fiddling 
along the street to their quarters, and the whole 
neighberhood runs to the window. The extra 
posts arrive later,and the horses neigh. One 
lies in the noise by the window and drops asleep. 
The post-horns awake him, and the whole starry 
heaven hath spread itself open. O God! what 
a joyous life on this little earth! 





LOVE. 


Mer would have the star of Love like Venus, 
in Heaven—at first as dreamy Hesperus or 
Evening Star—announcing the world of dreams 
and twilight, full of blossoms and nightingales ; 
but afterwards, on the contrary, as the Morning 
Star, which proclaims the brightness and 
strength of Day—and there is no contradiction 
here, since both stars are one, and differ enly in 
the time of their appearing. 





EMINENT MEN OF FRANCE. 


Sketches of the characters of some of the eminent men of France, by a celebrated writer. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE BOSTON NOTION. 


No. I. 
M. GUIZOT. 


M. Guizot is of small stature, and slender per- 
son ; but he has much expression of conntenance 
and animation of manner. In hisactionand as- 
pect there is something severe and pedantic, 
which we find in all professors, particularly those 
of the sect of Doctrinaires* ; the sect of pride. 
His voice is full, sonorous and peremptory, it is 
not ready in expressing the tender emotions of 
the soul, but is rarely suppressed or dull. 

M. Guizot may be ranked as a man of infor- 
mation, a distinguished historian, and holding a 
high place among the publie writers of the En- 
glish school. He is well versed in the ancient 
and modern languages. He does not shine, as a 
writer, by any superiority of style, by bis pre- 
cision, his imagination, or by the depth of his 
reasoning, but he is less obscure than M. Cousin; 
he has not the beauty and free style of M. Royer 
Collard, but possesses a greater abundance of 
ideas, is more diffuse, more varied, more positive. 

It is easy to perceive thathe has been more 
employed in the management of human affairs. 
Like all the preachers of the Genevese school, 
that school so dry and sententious, he proceeds 
dogmatically. He neglects the flowers of lan- 
guage, wants pliancy and motion, and his dic- 
tien is monotonous although serious and confi- 
dent. His anger reveals itself in the flashing of 
his eyes, and passes rapidly over his pale features; 
but it is quickly controlled, and there is very 
little external emotion ; he rarely employs those 
wounding personalities which directly attack an 
adversary, designated by his name, or seat on 
the benches of the assembly ; but, while protest- 
ing the perfect innocence of his intentions, be 





* Doctrinaires. Since the seeond restoration of the 
Bourbons, a smal! number of deputies in the French 
chamber would neither rank themselves among the 
friends of absolute power, nor among the defenders of 
the revolution. They supported Decazes while he was 
minister, and several of them held offices in the ministry. 
Their system embraced a constitutional monarchy, al- 
lowing the government more power than the ultra- 
liberals would admit, and on the other hand restrictin 
the royal power more, and admitting less eiqevedh 
toward the old form of government, than the ultra- 
royalists demanded. They retired with Decazes, and 
afterwards joined the liberal opposition. 


launches at the opposition sarcasms, which leay: 
their envenomed darts. 

M. Guizot treats political questions philo. 
sophically, and from rather an elevated point of 
view. Its the manner of his master, M. Royer 
Collard. He selects an idea, moulds it into a 
axiom, and builds around it the scaffolding of 
his argument. He recurs to it continually, pre. 
sents it singly to the view of the spectator, at- 
tracts to it and fixes there his attention. His 
oration is but the developement of ene idea: if 
that be true all his discourse is true ; if the ides 
be false, his discourse is also false. But the 
majority of the members to whom he addresses 
himself, never allow that the premises are false, 
and M. Guizot preserves with them all the aé- 
vantages of his method. 

This method is skilful in deliberative assen- 
blies ; for it is not by a variety of ideas, that one 
can fix the attention of an audience more or les 
occupied ; it is rather with a single idea, adroit- 
ly chosen, well wrought out, confidently assert- 
ed and reproduced under various forms. This 
is therefore the usual method of professors, and 
we must not forget that M. Guizot and M 
Royer Collard, have labored in that capacity— 
A professor who did not repeat, would not be 
comprehended, he would be still more obsure if 
at once he presented before his audience a greet 
number of principles, for their attention would 
not be sufficiently concentrated. The piofts- 
sors make use of this method of necessity, ané 
consciously transfer it from the chair to the tr 
bune, and as the men there assembled are no 
much more attentive than students, this proces 
is habitually employed and with success. 

M. Guizot makes long speeches, after the mar 
ner of the professors; he argues learnedly, afte: 
the fashion of the theologians; he is monoto- 
nous like the first,and abstracted like the second 
He is master of his thoughts, and its expressiol, 
because he willingly disdains facts, and prefers 
abstractions ; he does not easily adopt inconsit: 
erate plans, or give much opportunity to his 
adversaries ; nor does he display those transports 
of anger, those sudden emotions of the heart, 
these traits of imagination, those touchilf 
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thoughts, those lively turns, which involuntarily and thus feel relieved of the trouble of guiding 


escape an orator, which awaken his own emo- 
tion, and arouse the souls of his auditors. M. 
Guizot is not eloquent. 

M. Guizot 1s thought cruel by the opposition. 
His flashing eyes, thin figure, and contraeted 
lips, give him the appearance of a proseriber.— 
The famous werds, “I will be pitiless,” are attri- 
buted to him: frightful words, if they have ever 
been pronounced. 

It is true, he has of late been possessed by an 
ardent and melancholy fanaticism, but this was 
during the warm season, which always kindles 
certain brains; and the theory of terror, which 
he has preached, all beautiful as it may be, is 
far from his practice. 

It is singular, but M. Guizot does not impress 
me with the idea ofa revolutionary giant: he 
would rather make me smile, than tremble.— 
Altogether, he is more ofa sectarian, than a 
terrorist. He has more eourage of mind, than 
resolution of heart or hand. He has rather a 
high esteem for himself, than indignation against 
his adversaries ; more contempt for them than 
hatred. Pride fills his soul to such a degree, 
that no room remains for any other sentiment.— 
He has a violent and desperate faith in his own 
infallibility: were he convinced he should not 
be drowned, he would be the first to plunge his 
head into an abyss. 

He renders willing homage to the sincerity of 
republicans; but, educated in theold doctrines 
of the English oligarchy, he believes an oligar- 
chy to be the beau ideal of forms of government, 
and persuades himself that this system is much 
more capable of progress than the most advanc- 
ed democracy. 

M. Guizot is not a monarchist by sentiment, 
or frem any personal views ; it is immaterial to 
him, as to all those of his scheol, who reigns: 
‘ue younger, the elder, or whatever branch of a 
fmily. The true government for him is the 
wistocracy; the aristocracy of the nobility, 
which he would have loved had he been noble ; 
the aristocracy of the citizens, which he wishes, 
veeause he is a citizen. 

M. Guizot has a sort of vigor which resembles 
firmness, and which always imposes both upon 
tisown party, and that of his adversaries. De- 
lierative assemblies, and above all, the majority, 
vho govern and who have need that some one 
sould exert for them a will, are fond of deliber- 
‘emen, and like that they should lead them, 


themselves. 

M. Guizot has that abrupt haughtiness, which 
does not render him agreeable to the circle 
around Louis Philippe, nor to the majority of 
the assembly, but which makes him necessary 
to them. He is able to state the question clearly 
at decisive moments, and willingly places it be- 
fore his adversaries. This species of tact, which 
throws the opposition into the most unpleasant 
situation, that is, on the defensive, has hitherto 
been successful. He has had the happiness of 


encountering, at the head of the opposition, and 
of the third party, none other than men of un- 
doubted talent, but a little timid, a little unde- 
cided, who, in eluding the question of yes or 
no, leave to him almost all the advantage of the 
For to retreat when offered battle, is 
to acknowledge one’s self vanquished. 


offensive. 


M. THIERS. 


M. Thiers was not nurtured in the cradle of 
affluence. 

Born poor, it was necessary he should achieve 
his fortune ; born obscure, he must make him- 
selta name. Being unsuccessful as a lawyer, 
he became a writer, and, as a last resort, threw 
himself into the hands of the Liberal party, ra- 
ther from necessity than conviction. Then he 
began to admire Danton and the Mountain men, 
and urged the height of his fanaticism even to 
an incredible excess. Overwhelmed by his ne- 
cessities, like many men of lively imagination, 
he owed the commencement of his fortnne to 
M. Lafitte, and of his reputation, to bis talent, 
liowever, without the Revolution of 1830, M. 
Thiers would never have been ap elector, nor 
eligible—neither a deputy nor minister, nor 
even an academician—he would have grow old 
in the literary esteem of his own circle. 

At present M. Thiers has changed his condi- 
tion; he has made himself a monarchist, an 
aristocrat, a sustainer of privileges, a giver and 
executor of pitiless orders; he has affixed his 
name to the state of siege of Paris, to the horrid 
military punishments of Lyons, to the magnifi- 
eent exploits of the street transonain, to the exiles 
of Mount St. Michael, to the laws respecting asso- 
ciations, the public criers, the courts of assize, 
and the newspapers; to all that has checked 
liberty, disgraced the press, falsified the jury, 
beheaded patriots, planted disunion among the 
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National Guard, demoralized the nation, and little man rises to speak, he is so much at his 
drawn into disrepute the generous and pure ease, he hasso much genius, so much wit, that 
Revolution of July. in default of all other feeling, they permit him 
His friends he has deserted; his doctrines he to proceed for the pleasure of listening to him, 
has denied; he has served as a tool for royalty, and cannot refuse him their admiration. 
convenient on all occasions—one of those instru- It is not that he proceeds by sudden flights to 
ments which yield and never break, and which resolutions, like Dupin, nor that he has the grave 
can be bent even to the joining of their two style of Odilon—Barrot, or the mocking sar- 
ends, and become immediately straight as an casm of Mauguin, or the pompous eloquence of 
arrew again, so supple are they. -  $Sauzet, or the superior method of Guizot; it isa 
When, in a monarchy, a man without char- talent peculiar to itself, which resembles that of 
acter and without virtue, has received aneduca- no one else. 
tion rather literary than moral, and, borne up It is net a speech, it is a gossip, but a gossip, 
by fortune, attains a degree of power, his eleva- lively, brilliant, light, voluble, animated, sprin- 
tion turns his head. kled with passages of history, anecdotes, and 
As he finds himself alone upon the heights acute reflections; and all this is said, divided, 
where he is considered an intruder, and knows scattered, bound, loosed, rejoined, with an in- 
not where to lean, having neither proper self-res- comparable dexterity of Janguage. His imagi- 
pect, nor the respect of those around him; being nation is so quick, that ideas seem to spring to 
no longer, and not wishing to be, of the people, life withoutthought. The vast lungs of a gi. 
and unable to be what he desires, noble and ant would not suffice to utter the words of this 
great, he places himself under the feet of the ingenious dwarf. Nature, always mindful and 
King—he kisses them, he licks them, and he compassionate in her recompense, seems to have 
knows not by what variety of services, by what endeavored with him, to concentrate all the 
supplicating caresses, by what appearance of de- power of manhood in the frail organs of utter- 
votion, by what genuflections, by what abase- ance. 
ments, to testify his humility, and the excess of | His speech flies like the wing of a bird ; and 
his adoration. Persons of this stamp, are like penetrates you so quickly, that you think your 
those predestined to the infernal regions, who self wounded without knowing whence came 
have made a compact with the devil. They theshaft: He sometimes stops suddenly to r- 
have his mark, and if they wish to return, to ply to those who interrupt him, and directs his 
break a ring in their chain, or to move a step, answers with a quickness of application which 
their master, to whom their body is delivered, confounds them. 
and their soul sold, cries to them, “ Thou art 


Ifatheory has many sides, some false ant 
mine !” 


some true, he groups them, mingles them, ané 
M. Thiers speaks continually of his honesty; makes them play and sparkle before you with» 
we would ask what he means; of his sincerity, quick a hand, that you have not time to detect 
we would ask what thismeans; of hiscontempt a fallacy in its passage. 
for grandeur, we would put the same question ; I know not if the confusion of his extempor- 
of his love for the Revolution of July, still we neous speeches, the incoherent mass of he 
would demand, what does this mean ? terogeneous propositions, the extraordinary col: 
M. Thiers is 1ll-formed, without height, and lection of all these ideas, and all these tones, i 
without grace ; he resembles those little barbers an effect of his art; but he is of all orators on 
of the South, who go from place to place, offer- whose refutation is easier when you read hill, 
ing their soap. He has in his talk something of more difficult when you listen to him. He 
the gossipping housewife, and in his gait some- the most amusing of our political pack-horse, 
thing of the street juggler. His nasal voice the most acute of sophists, the most subtle, a 
distresses the ear. We must add, that no one the most intangible of conjurers. He is th 
believes him, not even himself; and his prover- Bosco of the tribune. 
bial turning about will completely remove the Sometimes he has compassien upon himsell, 
slight moral illusion which one mightexperience and then no one knows better than he, how ™ 
while listening to him. Naturally awkward, imitate the victim. Sometimes he assumes tl! 
distrusting both his enemies and his friends, he accents of a good man, and draws from his bre® 
has everything against him; and yet when this profound lamentatiens upon the perversities “ 
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opinions. He seems also a miracle of sweet- 
ness, and at the moment when you believe that 
he caresses, he clutches you. Ah! the little 
traitor! 

His disputes are not very bitter, because he 
is without political faith. He mocks at all the- 
ories, and there is for him little of good and 
evil, true and false. He loves the possession of 
power, not fer what power isin itself, but for the 
well-being it procures for him. M. Guizot has 
pride, and M. Thiers sensualism. This is be- 
cause during two-thirds of his life he has been 
deprived of the enjoyments of fortune, and now 
gorges himself with the avidity and self-enjoy- 
ment of one who is famished. 

M. Thiers, notwithstanding his talent, wants 
consideration. Consideration is the consequence 
of high probity, like that of M. Dupont (de 
l'Eure;) consideration is the consequence of 
a politieal character which has never contradict- 
ed itself, like that of General Lafayette; con- 
sideration comes from an immense fortune ac- 
quired by long labors, like that of C. Perier; 
consideration comes from patronage of long date, 
and a princely generosity, like that of M. La- 
fitte ; consideration comes from a high dignity, 
and we must say, in the prejudice of our 
weak manners, from a high birth, like that of 
M. Broglie; consideration comes from military 
subordination, from the glory of victories, and 
services rendered by an illustrious sword, like 
that of Marshal Gerard; consideration comes 
from a worthy and sober life, like that of M. 
Royer Collard; finally, consideration comes 
from grace of manners, and polished affability 
of language, like that of M. Talleyrand; and 
these are not to be disdained in a country where 
immutable thought despatches its orders to the 
cabinet, and where the ministers are only tools 
and commissaries. Now, to which of these va- 
tious kinds of consideration can M. Thiers pre- 
tend? We should be ata loss what reply to 
give, and so will he. 

Will it be believed, that, notwithstanding, M. 
Thiers has seriously dreamed of taking the charge 
of Foreign Affairs? He would be the theme of 
ridicule for the aristocracies of Europe, and the 
reports of the ambassadors upon the manners of 
the little minister, would but have permitted the 
Great Lords of Austria and Russia to amuse 
themselves at the expense of the new royalty.— 
Nothing would be wanting if M. Thiers falls 
into disgrace, but to send him, for the amuse- 
ment of the sultanas, on an embassy to the do- 
Minions of the Grand Turk. 


M. Thiers. 
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M. Thiers deceives himself upon his fitness for 
diplomacy. He is rather made to handle secret 
funds, or deal with the contraetors for markets, 
and the agents of the police, than to treat with 
the representatives uf foreign powers. That is 
his calling, and to that should he attend. He 
will there render greater services to his lord and 
master. 

The cabinet of Louis Philippe cannot have M. 
Thiers at its head on account of all these rea- 
sons, nor do without him asa minister. Have 
you never heard of troublesome, perplexing, 
covetous, familiar, indisereet servants, who com- 
mit a hundred follies in a day, but who know 
all the secrets of the house? Their employers 
do not wish to retain them, and cannot send 
them away. M. Thiers is of this species of char- 
acter, and by his unnatural position, the most 
docile of the servants of the mansion. It is he 
who has received the most confidential commu- 
nications ; he intrudes himself into all the in- 
trigues, perplexes and disentangles them, con- 
ducts and finishes thera. He has expedients 
abroad, and the resources ef the assembly. There 
are no arguments so strongly arrayed that he does 
not pass, he has a reply for all, good or bad, but 
which is never waited for, and perhaps a single 
occasion could not be cited where he has been 
stopped. 





It is true that this sort of talent would be of little 
use with a national government, which acknowl- 
edges its faults when it commits them, because a 
national government would follow the paths of 
justice; but when of premeditated design, and 
with a counter revolutionary object, one has set 
aside all truth and all liberty; when one main- 
tains himself but by stratagems and sophisms; 
when one wishes the realities of despotism, with 
the appearance of law; itis necessary to use all 
of means to falsify principles, and deceive the 
country. 

Now, M. Thiers is evidently apt to render 
this species of service. The doctrinaires also, 
who have taken him to their pay, have him no 
longer inesteem. All secretly flatter him, they 
fear his sudden leaps, and strokes; they will not 
seat him with them upon their couch, they hold 
him at a distance; they regard him asa man de- 
void of consistency, and without principle, con- 
nected with them by being under bonds for the 
same misdeeds, but who is not at the height of 
their doctrines, and whose garment, however 
well brushed, always permits one to perceive in 
some corner certain stains of revolutionary 
mud. 








M. Thiers in his turn submits to their haughty 
yoke with impatience; he bends, twists, and 
bows himself down before them, but it is to un- 
dermine them. Concealed in his kennel, he 
digs their ruin: he labors with feet and hands 
under the edifice of their grandeur. He is the 
mole of the ministry. 

M. Thiers, he must be praised for it, has made 
remarkable progress in religion. They speak of 
nothing at the court, and at the assembly, but 
of God, and of his angels, of paradise, the holy 
virgin, the holy church, the holy blessings of 
heaven, the huly mysteries, the miracles, and of 
Providence applied to politics. Itis, in the 
mouths of the strange men who speak these words 
another species of blasphemy. The philosophers 
knee! humbly upon brocades of gold and purple, 
and atheism is made religious. How ean it be, 
that with this the monarchy of Louis Philippe 
should not be saved ? 

For the rest, M. Thiers without being a holy 
man, is nota wicked one, he has not energy 
either to love or hate. He can be urged to ex- 
cess, but will not of his own accord exceed. If 
he is light of character, if he is cynical in his 
plans, it is the defect of his bad education. 
Where should he learnto live? But he will not 
render evil for evil. 

We hold him also for a man of marvellous 
mind, a mind of a facility of expedients, of a 
suppleness of form, of a clearness, fitness, and 
subtlety, and at the same time of a propriety, 
which pleases so much the more, that it con- 
trasts strongly with the magnificent ambition of 
the assembly. 


But still, what affectation to be always speak- 
ing of his probity! what cruel and detestable 
irony to vaunt of his fidelity to the revolution of 
July, he, who has so much betrayed it! he, the 
admirer of the convention, who attaches him- 
self to the train of a majority almost legitimate ! 
he, sprung from the ranks of the people, whe as- 
sumes the aristocrat, and who pleads for the suc- 
cession of the peerage! he, the panegyrist of 
the republican Danton! who kneels to play 
with the shoe-buckles of his king, and who 
makes himself the confidant of little secrets 
of the wardrobe! he, who, more than any other, 
ought to have remained man of the assembly, 
and who delights and shuts himself up in the 
suspected maintenance of secret funds, and of 
telegraphs. 

Among the chief accusations with which they 
have uselessly oppressed the law upon the re- 
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sponsibility of ministers, they have forgotten 
one, the most essential of all, the only one per. 
haps which would be of use at the present time: 
it is the head of the accusation for demoralizing 
the people. 

Ah! when the revolution of July shall have 
broken the chain with which the doctrinaires 
have fettered it, while without distrust, its eyes 
are innocently raised toward heaven, we shall 
behold it carry against men of this sort a terrible 
accusation. It will say to them: 

“‘T had nothing to expect from those who fol- 
lowed fallen royalty to Ghent, and who always 
display with an audacity full of impudence, but 
of sincerity, the doctrines of the restoration — 
But you, men of July, you, whom I have drawn 
from your obscurity; you, whom I have taken 
by the hand, aud led, step by step, to the height 
of power, what have you done for my honor? 
Why am I become the laughing-stock of Europe? 
Why, when patriots of other lands fixedly re- 
gard their oppressors, am not I presented to 
their hopes, or even to their remembrance? Why 
trembles not my name more frequently upon 
their lips, when they would murmur the sacred 
words of liberty? Havel poured out the pur- 
est of my blood only to expiate the triumph of 
my principles by the bitter derision of its conse- 
quences? Independenee, liberty, country, hon- 
or, virtue, you have all been dearly purchased! 
You have inspired with your cowardly terrors 
those assemblies of legislators, who in former 
times, at the sublime notes of the Marseilles 
Hymn, would have led ourarmies against the 
enemy ; those citizens from whom came the he- 
roes of our great wars; those abused operatives 
who will not know you until after you have ru- 
ined and destroyedthem. You have been to the 
very extremity of Europe, to beseech a petty 
king to be so good as to accept the money of our 
artisans and our laborers, and behold now you 
are passing the seas, tribute in hand, to beg 
of America, who laughs at you, pardon, and ob- 
livion of our victories! Continue to degrade 
your monarchy. Cover it with the ignoble tin- 
sel of the police, and of stock-jobbing. Enrol 
your principles under the guard of your bailiffs. 
Calculate at current price, upon the down of 
your sofas, what may be the value of the con- 
science of one who denies a charter, or a salari- 
ed man; but mercy on the virtue of the people! 
Mercy! Display not before them the spectacle 
of your apostacies, and the corruption of your 
examples ! 
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Go! the love of liberty, which, under your 
impure breath, withered and died in their souls, 
will know well how to revive when it shall be 
time for it, and whatever you should do to bru- 


Music. 
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talize this noble people, they will still retain suf- 
ficient intelligence to comprehend all the evil 
that you have done to them, and sufficient jus- 
tice to punish you !” M. R. T. 


—~—— 


MUS 


Ic. 


BY H. F. GOULD. 


Music? A blessed angel! She was boru 

Within the palace of the King of kings--- 

A favorite near his throne. In that glad child 

Of Love and Joy, he made their spirits one ; 

And her, the heir to everlasting life ! 

When his bright hosts would give him highest praise, 
They send her forward with her dulcet voiee, 

To pour their holy rapture in his ear. 


When the young earth to being started forth, 
Music lay sleeping in a bower of heaven. 
A erystal fountain close beside her gushed 
With living waters ; and the sparkling cup 
For her pure draught, stood on its emerald brink. 
While o’er her brow a tender halo shone, 

Kissed by the nedding buds, her head reclined 
Upon a flowery pillow. At her ear, 
The soft leaves whispered. Ou her hzIf-closed lips 
The gentle air strewed spices, wooing them. 
Dropped o’er its radiant orb, the long-fringed lid 
Veiled the deep inspiration of her eye ; 
But on her cheek the rose-tint came and went, 
Atthe quick pulse that fluttered in her breast, 
And spoke a wakeful spirit. In her sleep, 
With one fair hand thrown o’er its silent strings, 
Close to her heart she clasped her golden lyre, 
Toslumber with her, while she fondly dreamed 
Of the sweet uses she might make of it 
To numbers yet untried. : 

When, suddenly, 
A shout of joy from all the sons of God, 
Rang through his courts : and then the thrilling call, 
“Wake! sister Music, wake, and hail with us, 
A new-created sphere !” 

She woke! She rose--- 

She moved among the morning stars, and gave 
The birth-song of a world. 

Our infant globe, 
With life’s first pulse, rolled in its ether bed, 
Robed with the sun-light, mantled by the moon, 
Or tenderly embraced by stellar rays : 
Death with his pale, cold finger had not touched 
Its beauty then. No stain of guilt was here, 
And so, no cloud of sorrow cast a shade, 
Or rained its bitter drops on fruit or flower. 


As earth on every side shone fair to heaven, 


Not knowing yet whereto she was ordained, 
Music, from her celestial walks looked down, 

And thought, how sweetly she could wake the hills, 
Sing through the silent forests---in the vales--- 
Beside the silver waters pour her sounds ; 

And multiply her numbers by the rocks ! 

She longed to give it voice to speak to God ; 

And, being told of her blest ministry, 

Bathed in a flood of glory, till her wings 

Dripped with effulgence, as they spread, and poised, 
And passed the pearly gates in earthward flight. 


Made viewless by the circumambient air, 
And scattering voices to its feathered tribes, 
As down she hastened to the shining sphere, 
The happy angel reached the beauteous earth. 
At her electric touch, young Nature smiled, 
And kindled into rapture ; then broke forth 
With thousand, thousand songs. 
The green turf woke ; 
The sea-shells hummed along the voeal shore, 
The busy bee, upon his honied flower. 
Osier and reed became eolian lyres. 
Trees bore sweet minstrels ; while rock, hill, and dell 
Sang to each other in a joyous round. 
MAN, that mysterious instrument of God, 
When the warm soul of new-descended power 
Breathed on his heart-strings, lified up his voice, 
Chanting, “ Jenovan !” 
Since that blessed hour, 
While stil! her home is heaven, Music has ne’er 
This darkened world forsaken. She delights, 
Though man may lose, or keep the paths of peace, 
To soothe, to cheer, to light and warm his heart ; 
And lends her wings to waft it to the skies. 
She throws a lustre o’er devotion’s face— 
Drinks off the tear from sorrow’s languid eye--- 
Tames wild despair---brings hope a brighter bloom--- 
Lulls hate to rest---love’s ruffled bosom smooths ; 
Pours honey into many bitter cup ; 
And often gives the black and heavy hour 
A downy breast and pinions tipped with light. 
She steals all balmy through the prisoner’s grates, 
Making that sad one half forget their use. 
With holy spell she binds the exile’s heart, 
And pours her oi] upon its hidden wounds, 
Kings are her lovers---cottagers her loves: 
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The hero and the pilgrim walk with her. 
Her voice is sweet by cradled infancy ; 
And from the pillow of the dying saint, 
When a glad spirit borrows her light wings 
To practise for the skies, ere it unfolds 
Its own, and breaks its tenure to the clay. 

True, by man’s wanderings for his tempter’s lure, 
Music is often drawn to scenes unmeet 
For purity like her’s ; and made to bear 
Unhallowed burdens ; or, to join in rites 
To turpitude in fellest places held. 
Yet, like the sun, whose beaming vesture, trailed 
O’er all things staining, sti!l defies a stain ; 
And is at night withdrawn, and girded up, 
Warm and uatarnished for the morning skies--- 
She comes unsullied from her baser walks, 
Sighs at the darkness, guilt and woe of earth ; 
Breathes Zion’s air, and warmed with heavenly fire, 
Mounts to her glorious home! 

’T was she who bore 

The first grand offering of the free, on high, 
When to the shore, through Egypt’s solemn sea, 
The franchised Hebrews passed with feet dry-shod, 
And pans gave to their Deliverer there. 


She cheered the wanderers on ; and when they crossed 


Over old Jordan, to the strong-armed foe, 
Still she was with them; and her single breath 
Laid the proud Paynim’s city-walls in dust ! 
In native light, she walked Judea’s hills, 
And sipped the dew of Hermon from its flower 
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Before the Sun of Righteousness arose. 
The Prophet chose her to unseal his lips, 
Ere God spake through them ; and the Prophetess, 
To lift the heart’s pure gift from her’s to heaven. 
When Israel’s king was troubled, her soft hand 
Put close, but gently to his gloomy breast, 
Reached the dark spirit there, and laid it still, 
Bound by the chords a shepherd minstrel swept. 
And since, her countless thousands she has brought 
To heaven’s mild kingdom, happy captives led, 
By those sweet, glowing strings of David’s lyre. 
But oh! her richest, dearest notes to man, 
In strains rial over Bethlehem poured ! 
When He whose brightness is the light of heaven, 
To earth descending for a mortal’s form, 
Laid by his glory, save one radiant mark, 
That moved through space, and o’er the infant hung: 
He summoned Music to attend him here, 
Announcing peace below! 
He called her, too, 
To sweeten that sad supper, and to twine 
Her mantle round him and his few, grieved friends, 
To join their mournful spirits with the hymn, 
Ere to the Mount of Olives he went out 
So sorrowful. 


And now, his blessed word, 
A sacred pledge, is left to dying man, 
Then at his second coming in his power, 
Music shall still be with him ; and her voice 
Sound through the tombs and wake the dead to life! 


_———> 
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BY I. M’LELLAN. 


By Michigan’s romantic shoré 
Among the prairie blooms he sleeps, 
Where the wild willow leaning o’er, 
Above the grassy churchyard weeps. 


The early morn, the glowing eve, 

As o’er the yellow beach they spread, 
Smile where the flowery hillocks heave 
Above the stranger’s lowly bed. 

And many a dewy flower of spring 

— The snow-drop and the violet blue, 
Awng the verdant carpet spring ; 

And Autumn sheds his glories too. 

The wood-dove folds her purple wing 
To hauat the spot, it is so still, 

The red-bird there delights to bring 

His voice the twilight woods to fill. 

Dear youth! How dark a shadow now doth rest 
Around thy old paternal door, 

Sorrow weighs heavy in each breast 
That thou returnest there no more! 

Thy passing sigh, thy dying throb 

Hast to each parent’s heart been borne— 


Brother and sister join the sob 
And long in heart-felt grief will mourn. 


Their wistful eyes towards the West 
No more thy coming form await ; 
Nor for the long-expeeted guest 
Impatient do they crowd the gate. 


Thy happy smile, thy cheerful look, 

No more may cheer their beaming eyes. 
—Thy seat is empty and thy book 
Neglected by the fireside lies. 

Low in the dull and darksome mould 
The dust upon thy head is spread. 

The voice is hushed, the lip is cold, 
The brightness of the eye hath fled. 
But memory survives the tomb, 

And human love will ever keep 

Thy name, thy worth in endless bloom, 
Till they who love thee, with thee sleep. 
For thee, in fancy, they will dress 

With pious hands thy distant bier, 

Still printing the last fond caress, 

Still shedding o’er thy grave the tear. 





